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INTItODUCTION, 

Tas Compiler of Engliiibisrrainmftr, adapted, to 
Ifaediffateut classes of Loftroefv' haVtag beeo fre* 
quenti^ solicited to publifiU ao. Abridgment ol that 
work, for^ the uae of child ?en corauioaciof^ their 
grHrnmatical studieei« be hopes |hdt the epitome 
which he now offerff to the jpubUo wiU be found uaft- 
ful aod satisfactbrj. 

His chief view in pres^ntin^ the bonlk in this form 
is, to prepervo the Itrger vpork from bf-ing* loro and 
de/aeed by the younger scholars, in their first study 
of tlie gfeneral oiilUoe which if f.re8crioc8; and,con- 
sequentfv, to render theff^appVirition to each part 
both new and inviting If a small volume is better 
adapted to the tast^of ohitdren thiii a targe one ; 
and more readily engagfca their attention^ from, the 
apparent shortness of tl>e road they have to travc!* 
the abridgment will thenr.e derive additional recoin- 
me ida^ioos*. Ta give. tiiese arguments the greatest 
weight, the book is neatly bound and printed with a . 
iair letter, and oo good f>f<per. 

A slight infipection of the m^tJner in which the 
WO/k is executed, wiH show th;'t it is not inlendetl to 
supply theplacf!, oj s.ij-e'scde ibe'useo^' the origin- 
al Grammar. If, ti>?v6v>!».r,. th€» teachers of snrhi chil- 
dren as can devote hut a fimail part )»f their time to 
this stady, should think pn>pcr ip make use o( it, 
they wiM noi^ it is imii^rir'fid, fimi it m';re defec.tiv» 
tban^bridgmer»(s cofjiraonly are. It txxi^'its ^ gen- 
eral scheme cvf the subiects- <;f Grammar, aiid . c^^n- 
lptt08^e£oitiQ08 and rulfifli. which tfabe CoopU^ has 
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endeavored to render as exact, oonciie end intel* 
ligibie, as the nature of tbe subject would admit 

The tutors who may adopt this abridgment, mere- 
ly as an introduction to the larger Grammar, will 
perceive in it a material advantage, which the other' 
short works do not possess ; namely, (hat the pro* 
grinds of their pupils will be accelerated, and the 
pleasure of study ii;crea8ed,when they find themselves 
advanced to a grammar, which exactly pursues the 
plan of the book they have studied ; and which does 
not perplex them with new definitions and discor* 
dant views ot the subject. The scholars, also, who, ' 
in other seminaries, may be confined to this epitome, 
will be more readily invited afterwards to pursue 
the study of Grammai, when they pereeive, from 
the intimate connexion of tlie books, the facility 
with which they may improT« UnMiiselves in the 
art. 

It may Justly be doubted, whether there is any 
ground for objection to the following compilation, 
on account of the additional cost it will occasion^ 
The preservation of the larger Grammar, by using 
the Abridgment, may, in most insitances,' make 
amends for the cliarge ot the latter« But were this 
not the case, it is hoped tl^at the period has passed 
away in which the important business of education 
^ was, t(}o often, regulated or influenced by a parsi- 
monious .economy. 

The Compiler presumes that no objection can 
properly he made to the phraseology, from an idea 
that, in books of this kind the language should be 
'brought down to the leVel of what is familiar to 
childreo. It is indeed indispensable^ that our words 
and phrases should, without requiring much atten- 
tloaandexfiaoatioUybeBiteUigibieto young per- 
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poiM ; but it will scarcely he controverted that it le 
belter to lead thf^m forward, and improve tlieir Iga- 
gu'age by proper examples, than to exhibit racb as 
will coofirra t<hen in a feeblv and pneiile mode of 
expregsion. Children have language, as well as oth- 
er things, to learn and cultivate ; and if good mod- 
els are set before them, instruction and diligence 
Will soon make th^m understood, and* habit will 
render thera familiar and pleasing. Perh^is there 
is no method by which tbisndvaatiige m»y, in gene** 
ral, be more readily and ef^ctua<ly produced, than 
by accustomrag children to commit to memory sen- 
tedces in which the Wi-^rds are pniperly chosen, and 
the coDstrnction and arrangement correct. ' This 
was one object which the Compiler had in y'leWf 
when he comj^osed tl<e grammar of which this is an 
epitome ; and he hopes that he has not altogether 
lailedi in|his endeavors to attain it. 

But on this point, or any other part of the work, it 
belnrigs not to him to determine ; the whole must be 
referred to the decision of the impartiai andjbdioiow 
nsader. ^ 
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ABTERTISEMENT* 

In thiiec^itionorMarray^B Abridgmeot, it has 
been jiidg^ ei:pedieiit to ioaert after the definitions 
Of each part of speech, the approfviate Exercises io 
Parsings, which, in all preceding^ Editions, have been 
retained in the Appfiimiz. This method wiil be at- 
tended with less inconveniefipe than the one hiUier- 
to adopted, as it connects the definitions and the 
Exercises, which are to be learnt in succession. 
It is confidently believed that it will receive the ap- 
probation of teachers, especially as the same plan is 
recommended by the author, who, in bis General 
Directions for using the Exercises, says, ^ As ston 
tt tl(e learner has committed to memory the defini- 
tions of the article and substantive, he should be em- 
ployed in parsing those parts of speech, as they are 
arranged in the correspondent Exercises in the ap- 
pendix. The learner should proceed in this manner 
thjTOugh all the definitions and rulejs, regularly fi^m- 
ing to, CMd parting the txercises of ont definition or 
nUe before he, proceeds tu anoUier.'^^ By the arrange, 
ment in this edition, the inconvenience of recurring 
to the Exercises in a difiereot part of the book,i|ft^r 
leamipg the definitions^ will be avoided* 
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ENGLISH Grammar i3 the art of speak- 
ing and writing the English language 
with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. h Or-^ 
THOGRAPHY, II. Etymology, IIL Syntax, and 
IV. Prosody. 

Remarks. — Orthngraphy teaobet us hov to spell 
words ; Etffmology teaches us their inflections, or 
how to decline, compare and conjiig^ate them ; and 
Syntax teaches us how to put them tog^ether, or to 
form them into sentences in a proper manner. Thus 
the 1st part of j^rammar treats principally 6( kUerig^ 
tite 3d» of words ; and the 3d, of fenieiicet. 



I. ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LETTERS. 

An articulate sound i^ the sound of the 
Jluman voice, formied by the organs of 
speech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and pow- 
ers^of letters, and the just method of spefi^ 
words. > 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, 
of a word. , 

The letters of the English language, cal- 
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led the I^nglish Alphabet, are twenty-«ix in 

number. 



Roman. 


Ita: 


[ic.- 


Name* 


Cap. 


Small 


Cap. 


SbmU. 
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at 
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Jee* 
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ie6 
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. ee 
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e/ 
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G 
H. 


'\ . 


jee 
mtch 
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tor ey« 


J 
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J 
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el 
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em / 
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en 
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P . 


pee 
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cue 
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ar 
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^ ess 
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' tee 
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9ee ^ 
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dotttfc u 
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,x _ 
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eJb 
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y ' 
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«ei? 



Letters are divided into voweh and con* 
sonantsw , 

A voweiis an articulate sound,that can be 
perfectty uttered by itself: as a,e,o ; which 
are formed without the help of any other 
sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which 
cannot be perfectly uttered without the help 
of a vowel : as,6, dt,/, I ; which require vow- 
els to express them fully* 

The vowels are, a, e, t, o,u^ aiid some* 
times 2u andy. , 

fV and y are consonants when they be- 
gin a word or syllable ; but in every other 
situation they are called vowels. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and 
semi-vqwels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded aiall^ with- 
out the aid of a vowel. They are6,j», <, ct, 
k^ .and c and g hard. 

The semi-voweU have an imperfect sound 
of themselves. They are/, /, w, n, r, i?, s^ z, 
a?, and c and g soft.* 

Four of the «emi-vowels, namely, /, m, n, 
r, are also distinguished by the naole 
of Zigtiicfe, from their readily uniting with 
otKB" consonants, and flowing as it were in- 
to their sounds. 



Tor the distinction between the nature and the 
name of the coosonaQt» lee Fuk'» Jtffirfay* pa^^ 
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" .^A diphthong is the union of two ^ow^ls, 
pronounced by a single mi pulse ot tht voice ; 
jis, e^ in beat, ou in sound, 

A triphthong is the union of three rowels, 
pronounced in like manner ; as, eaa iii beau, 
hw in view. / . 

A proper diphthong is that in which both 
the vowels are sounded j as, « in voice, 
•u in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
towels sounjded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

STLLAfiLES* 

A syllable is a sound, either simple or 
tompounded, pronounced by a single iqa- 
pulse o( the voice^aod constituting a wocd, 
•r part of a word ; as,\a, an^ ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing 
words into their syllables ; or of expressing 
a word by its prop< r letters.* 

WORDS. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by com- 
mon consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllabic is termed a mono- 
syllable; a word of two syllanles, a dlbsyl- 
lable; dword of three syllables, a trisylla- 
ble ; and a word of four or more syllables, 
Z polysyllable. 
AH words are either primitive or derivative. 
<■ 

*Dr. Johnson's Dictiotiftry ju» the best standftrd of 
Bngiish ^orthography. 
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A primitive ward is that which catinot be 
reduced to any simpler word in the language, 
as, man, good, content. 
^A derivatiY« word is that which may ht 
redacted to other words in Engl\sh of greats 
simplicity ; as, manful, goodness, content-, 
mem, Yorkshire. 



EXERCI81SB Vf 

A spring of luirtic. 

The lilly oT the valley. 

A borrjer of day sies. 

A ded lif vileta. 

'Ttie Affrican marygold. 

Th« vangaU'd jeramum. 

Newington p^che«. 

Italian aectarint. 

Tvitky apricocks. 

The Orleaas plumb. 

A plate of sallet. 

A dish of peeB, < 

A bunch of spam^irBaM. 

A Kuess of spinnage. 

The Portgal melhMi. 
' Duchcurrans. 

Red ^(1 white tasberrief. 

The prickley coucumber. 

Red and purple rodishes. 

Meally potatos. 

Early Dutch tumeps. 

"Late colUflowers. 

Dwtnf oabages. 

A hauthorn hedge. 

A fin* spredding oak. 

A weeppiog willow. 

Th^Hras is green. 

A pidgeon pie. 
• A plun^ podding. 

A rich c-heasecafce. 

A beefitake. 
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A mutton c()ap. 

A shoulder of lanw 

Afilletof veel. 

A baiicli ef Yenesoa. 

A cup of choccolate. 

A bason of ^oop. 

Coalchester oisters. 

Pheasants and pattrigei. 

A red herrin. 

A large lobster. 

Sammonis a finer fish thoft. 

turbot, perfech, or hadriiofe. 
Lisbon oranges. 
Spannish chesRnttti. 
A beach tree. 
A burch tree. 
A Hour gardin. 
A field of rie. 
The wheat hanrist 
A bleu sky. 
A tovly day. -^ 
A beautiful sene. 
A splendid paUac«« 
A cbearful countenance. - 
An antient castel. . 
Saffron is yaHow. 
Vinigar is sowr. 
Shugaf is fiweet. 
A pair of scizaan. 
A talwet bodken. 
A «maU pennknife* 
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Black-lead ppttgas. 
RaVens'quiis, 
A box of waifers. 
Seeling wax. 
The pint of a sword. 
Edge o^arazer. 
Tail ©f a plow. 
Gras of tbe^fields. 
A clean flore* 
An arm cUare. 
The front dore. 

5iie back kitchln. 
be littel parlor. 
A freindly gift. 
An afiectionnatc parent. 
A dutyful child. 
Obliging behaiyour. 
Wellcome messenger^ 
Improveing conversation. 
Importunate begger. 
Occasional visitier. 
, £ncourageing look. 
A straight gate. 
A strait line. 
A disagreable joumy. 
Willful errour. 
Blameable conduct 
Sincere repentence. 



Latidtble punuitSt 

Good behaivour. 

Re^iler vissit. /' 

Artifitial ilowen< 

Cbrystal streams. 

Marmering winds. 

Tranquil retreet^ 
' Woizy school. 

Surprising story. 

Spritely discourse. 

Prophane tales. 

Severe headake. . 

Intermittent feavef. 

Skillfull horsemen. 

Favorable reception. 

Every season has its peculiet 

be^utys. 
Avoid extreams. 
Never deceive. 
Knowledge inlaiges the mind. 
To acquire it is a great privi- 

ledge. 
The school encrea^es. 
We must be studeous. 
Enquire before you resolve. 
Be not airraid to do what H 

right. 
Preserve your boner. 



II- ETYMOLOGY. 

The second part of Grammar is Etymol- 
•av ; which treats of the different sorts ot 
words, their various modifications, and their 
derivation. 

There ^re in Engligh nine sorts of words, 
or, as they are commonly called, parts of 
speech: nan^ely, 1. Article, 2. Substantive 
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•r Noun, 3. Adjective, 4. Pronoun, 5. V^rt, 
6. Adverb, 7. Preposition, 8. Conjunc- 
tion, and 9, Interjection. 

I. ARTICLE. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to point them out, and to show how far 
their signification extends j as, a gai'den, an 
eagle, the woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and 
the ; a becomes an before a vow^el, and be- 
fore a silent h ; as, an acorn, an hour. But 
if the h be sounded, the a only is to be used 5 
as, a band, a heart, a highwaj. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : 
it is used in a vague sense, to point out one 
single thing of the kind, in other respects 
intermediate ; as, " Give me o book j ^ 
** Bring me an apple." 

The is called the definite article, because it 
ascertains what particular thing or things are 
meant : as, ^' Giverae the book ;" " Bring 
me the apples ;" meaning some book, or ap- 
ples, referred to. 

A substantive, without any article to lim- 
it it,is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, 
" A candid temper is proper for man C^ that is, 
Tor all mankind. 

Remarks. No difficulty can be experiecced bj 
(lie pupil io distiDg^uishiog' tbe oHich froiio the oth- 
er parts of speech- in patdng the article a, in tb» 
B 
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genteiice, ** Giv? roe ^ book," the follofriDgf 
serve as a specimeo. A is an indefiniU article. 
— It is an articUy because it is a word placed before 
the noun, bpok, to liiHit the sig^nification of that 
noun ;— it IS an tndefiniU article, because it merely 
liroitt the noun to any single object, but to no par- 
ticular one. 

2. SUBSTANTIVE. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any 
notion ; as, London^ man^ virtue. . 

A substantive may, in general,be distirignisbed by 
its taking an article before it, or byits making sense 
of itself ; as, a &o«A;, the Mcn, an upple : ' temperance^ 
industry^ chastity. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, ar« the 
names appropriated to individuals; as, 
George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for 
kinds containing many sorts, or for sorts 
containing many inmviduals under them ; 
OS, animal, man^ tree. 

To substantives belong gender, number, 
and case ; and they are all of the third per- 
son when spoken o/*, and of the second, when 
spoken to : as, "Blessings attend us on every 
side : Be grateful, children of men ;" that 
is, ye children of men. 

GENDER. 

Gender is the distinction o( nouns, with 
regard to sex; There are three genders, 
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the Masculine, the Feminine, and the Neu- 
ter. 

The masculine gender denotes animals of 
the male kind ; as, a loan^ a horse, a bull. 

The feminine gender signifies animals of 
the female kind ; as, a woman, a duck, a 
hen. 

The neuter gender denotes objects which 
are neither males nor females j as, a field, ?k 
house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, 
by a figure of speech, converted into the 
masculine or feminine gender ; as, when we 
say of the sun, he is setting, and^of a ship, she 
sails well, &c. 

The English language has three methodfe. 
of distinguishing the sex, viz* 



Male, 
Bachelor 
Boar 
Boy 
Brother 
Buck 
Bull 

Bullook or 
Steer 
Cock 
Dog 
Drake 
Earl 
Father 
Friar 
Gander 
Hart 
Hone 



1. By different words 



FemaU. 
maid 
sow 
girl 
sister 
doe 
cow 

heifer 

hea . 

bitch 

duck 

eountess 

mother 

nun 

goose 

roe 

mure 



Malt, 

Husband 

King 

Lad 

Lord 

Man 

Master 

Milter 

Nephew 

Ram 

Singer 

Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Uncle 

Wizzard 



: as, 

FemaU, 
wife 
queen 
lass 
lady 
woman 
mistress 
spawner 
niece 
ewe 

songstress ^ 
singer 
slut 

daughter 
hind 
aunt 
witeh 



ts 
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2. By a difference of termination : as, 

Abbot *y^s8 Landgrave landgraviiML. 

actress Lion 

administratrixMarquis 
adultress Master 
ambassadress Mayor 
arbitress Patron 
baroness Peer 
bride Poet 

bsn^fiBiCtress Priest 



Actor 

Administrator 

Adulterer 

Ambassador 

Arbiter 

Baron 

Biidegrom 

BeneHictor 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Deacon 

Doke 

Elector 

E.nperor 

Enchanter 

Executot 

Governor 

Heir 

Hero 

Hunter 

Host 



cateress 
chantress 
conductress 
countess 
deaconess 
duchess 
fJectress^ 
.impress 
enchantress 
executrix 
governess 
heiress 
heroine 
huntress 
hostess 



Prince 
Prior 
Prophet 
Protector 
Shepherd 
Songster 
Sorcerer 



lioness 
marcbionesi 
mistress 
mayoress 
patroness 
peeiesi 
, poetess 
priestess 
princess 
prioress 
^ prophetess 
protectress 
shepherdess 
songstress 
sorceress 
sultaness or 
sultana 
tigress 
traitress 
tutoress 
viscountesft. 
votaress 
widow 



Sultan 

Tiger 
Traitor 
Tutor 
Viscount 
Votary- 
Widower 

3. By a noun pronoun, or adjective, bc«- 
ing prefixed to tJie substantive : as, 

A cock-sparrow A hen-sparrow 

A inan*servant A maid-servant 

A \e-goat A she goat 

A^ he-bear A she-bear 

A male child A female child 

Male descendants Female desoendanm 

" NUMBKR* 

Number is the consideration of an object, 
as one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the 
sins^ular and pluraU 

The singular nuniber expresses but one 
•bject ; as, a. chair, a table. 
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The plural number signifies more objects 
than one ; as^ chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the 
singular, others only in the phiral, form ; as, 
wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c« and bel- 
lows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c* 

Some words arc the same in both num- 
bers ; as, deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally 
formed by adding s to the singular ; as, 
<love, doves; face, faces; thou&;ht,thoughts. 
But when the substantive singular ends in a?, 
€A, sh^ w,pr *, we add es in the plural ; as, box, 
boxes ; church, churches ; lash, lashes ; 
kiss, kisses ; rebus, rebustes. 

Nouns ending in / or /e, are generally 
rendered plural by the change of those ter- 
minations into ves ; as, loaf, loaves ; wife, 
wives. Those which end in ff^ have the 
regukr plural ; ruft^ ruffs. 

Such as have y in the singular, with no 
other vowel in the same syllable, change it 
into tw in the plural ; as, beauty, beauties ; 
fly, flies 5 but the y is not changed, when 
there is another vowel in the syllable ; as, 
key,.keys; delay, delays. 

In English, substantives have three cases, 
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the Nominative, the Possessive, and the Ofc* 
jective,* 

The nominative case simplyexpresses the 
name of a thing, or th** subject of the verb ; 
as, " The boy plays ;" *^ The girls learn.'* 

The possessive case expresses the rela- 
tion of property or possession ; and has an 
apostrophe with the letters coming after it ; 
£s, " The scholar's duty ;" " My father'* 
house/' 

When the plural ends in *, the other s is 
omitted, but the apostrophe is retained ; as, 
"On eagles' wings ;" " The drapers' compa* 
ny." 

Sometimes, also, when the singular termi-^ 
nates in ss^ the apostrophic s is not added; as, 
'i For goodness' sake ;" " For righteousness^ 
sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of 
an action, or of a relation ; and generally 
follows a v**rb active, or a preposition ; as, 
>' John assists Charles ;" " They live in Lon- 
don." 

English substantives are declined in the? 
following manner : 

Singular, Plural, 

^ominainft Case, A mother. Moihen. 

PogiegMwe Ceup, A m^tbor's, MolbcrsV 

Objective Case, h mother. Mothers. 

*On the propriety of fhifl objectire caae, see tba^ 
l^rg:e (j^ramouur, pp. &4, 55« 
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^omintUive Can. 
PoMgegswe C€ue» 
Objective Case. 



Singular. 
The man 
The Blanks 
The man 



PhirdL 
The men 
The men's 
The men 



XXKRCISES IN PARSINQ. 

Article and substmUvie.* 



A bush 

A tree 

A flower 

An apple 

Ail Oi-ange 

An almond 

A hood 

A house 

A hunter 

An hour 

An honour * 

An hostler 

The garden 

The fields 

The rainbow 

The clouds 

The schoUir^sduty 

The horizon 

Virtue 

The vices 

Temperance 

A variety 

George 

The Rhine 

A grammar 

Mathematics 

The elements 

A^ earthquake 

Tbe king's prerogative 

A prince 

A rivulet 

The Humber 



Gregory 
The pope 
An abbess 
An owl 
A building 
The Grocer's Co. 
Europe 
The sciences 
Yorkshire 
The planets 
The sun 
A volume 
Parchment 
, Ttie pens 
A disposition 
Benevolence 
Ad oversight 
A design 
The governess 
An ornament 
The girl's school 
Depravity 
The constitution 
The laws 
Beauty 

A consumption 
Africa 

The continent 
Roundness 
A dedivity 
Blackness 
An inclination 



' * The teacher w^H refer the pupil to the appxoprilte roles' 
of Syntax, in all these ICxei^ses of Parsing. 
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The uadertalctiig Wis^dom 

Penelope America 

Conitancy The Caesars 

Ad entertainjnent Tlie Thames 

A fever A river 

The stars ;Ttic shadows 

A romet A vacancy 

A miracle The hollow 

A prophecy An idea 

An elevation A whim 

The conquerer Something 

An Alexander Nothing 

3, ADJECTIVE. 

An adjective is a word added to a sub* 
stantive, to express its quality ; as^ '^ An in-- 
dustrious man j" '^A virtuous woman ;" " A 
benevolent mind." 

' In English, the adjective is not varied oft» 
account of gender, number, or case. Thus 
we say, " A careless boy ; careless girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is 
that of the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three de- 
grees of comparison ; the positive, compar- 
ative and the superlative. . . 

The positive state expresses the quality 
of an object,, without any increase or dim^ 
inution ; as good, wise, great. 

The comparative degree increases or le&» 
sens the positive ii^ signification ; as, wiser, 
greater, loss wise. 

The superlative degree increases or les- 
sens the positive to the highest or lowest 
degree ; as, wisest, greatest, least wise. 
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The simple word, or positive, becomes 
the comparative, by adding r or er ; and the 
superlative, by adding $t or est^ to the end 
of it; as, wise, wiser, wisest ; gr^at, greats 
er, greatest. And the adverbs more and 
most^ placed before the adjective, have the 
same effect ; as, wise, more wise, most wise. 

Monosyllables, fpr the most part, are com- 
pared by er or est ; and dissyllables by more 
and most ; as, mild, milder, mildest ; Frugal^ 
more frugal, most frugal. 

Some words of very common use are ir- 
regularly formed ; as, good, better, best ; 
bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much 
or many, more, most ; and a few others. 

EXERCISES IN PARSIITG. 

Article, Adjective, and SubsianHve. 

A good heart A mutual agreeaaent v 

A wise head A plain narrative 

A strong body An historical fiction ^ 

Shady trees ' Relentless war 

A fragrant flower ' An obdurate heart 

The verdant fields Tempestuous passions • 

A peaceful mind A temper unhappy 

Composed thoughts A sensual mind 

A serene aspect A gloomy cayern 

An afiable deportment Rapid streams 

The whistling winds Unwholesome dews 

A boisterous sea A severe winter 

The howling tempest A useless drone 

An obedient son The industrious hee» 

A diligent scholar . Harmless doves 

A happy parent Tlie careless ostrich 

The candid reasoner The dutiful stotk' 

Fair proposal The spacious finnameat 
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A happier life 

The woodbine's fragrance 

A cheering prospect 

An harmonious sound 

Fruit delicious 

The sweetest incense 

An odorous garden 

The sensitive plant 

A garden enclosed 

The Itt mantled towejr 

Virtue's fair form 

A mahogany table 

Sweet-scented myrtle 

A printing-office 

A resolution wise, noble, dis- . 

interested 
Consolation's lenient hand 
A better world 
A cheerful, good old man 
A silver tea*urn 
Tender-looking charity 
An incomprehensible subject. 
A controverted point 
The cool sequestered vale 
My brother's wife's mother 
A book of my friend's ■ 
An animating well-founded 

hope 

4. PRONOUNS, 

A Pronoun is a woi d used instead of a 
BOiln, to avoid the too frequent repetition of 
the same word ; as, " The man is happy ; 
Ae is benevolent ; he is useful." 

There are three kinds of Pronouns, viz. 
the Personal, the Relative, and the Adjec- 
tive Pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

There fve five Personal Pronouns ; viz. 
/, thou^he^ she^it ,- with their plurals, loe, ye 
or you, th^. 



Cooling breezes 
A woman amiable 
A digaitied character 
A pleasing address. 
An open countenance 
A convenient mansion 
Warm clothing 
A temperate climate 
Wholesome aliment 
An affectionate parent 
A free government 
The diligent farmer 
A fraitful fieM 
The crowning harvest 
A virtuous conflict 
A final reward 
Peaceii^l abodes 
The noblest prospect 
A profligate life 
A miserable end 
Gloomy regions 
The babbling brook 
A limpid stream 
The devious walk 
A winding canal 
The serpentine river 
A melancholy fact 
An interesting history 
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Personal pronouns admit of pwson, num- 
ber, gender, and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in 
each of the numbers, viz. 

/, is the first person ^ 

Thou, is the second person > Singular. 

He, »Ae, or K, is the third person ) 

We, is the first person ^ 

Fe, or yott, is the second person > Plural. 

They, is the third person > 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of 
substantives, are two, the singular and the 
plural ; as, /, thou^ he ; roc, ye, they. 

Gender has respect only to the third per- 
sonsingular of the pronouns, Ac, she^ it. He 
is masculine ; ^fte is feminine ; %t is neuter. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nomina- 
tive, the possessive, and the objective. 

The objective' case of a pronoun has, ia 
general, a form different from that of the 
Bominative or the possessive case. 

The personal pronouns are thusdeclined« 

Pter»»n. Case. Singular* Plural. 

First H<m. 1 We 

PQ$iu» ' Mine Ours 





Ohj. 


Me 


Us 


Second 


^om. 


Thou 


Ye or jou 




JPosies, 


Thine 


Yours 




Obj. 


Thee 


You 


Third 


JVowi. ' 


He 


They 


Mm. 


Positi^ 


His 


Theirs 




Obj. 


Him 


Them 



GRAMMAR* 

Singalar. 


PluraL 


She 


They 


Hert 


Theirs 


Her 


Them 


It 


They 


Its 


Theirs 


It 


Tbem 
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Person. ' Case. 
Third JVom. 

Fern, Pastes. 

Obj. 
Third JVowi. 

JfetUer Posses. 

Obj. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in 

! general, to some word or phrase going bcr 
ore, which is thence called the antecedent ; 
they are zoAo, which^ and that; as, "The 
man is happy icho lives virtuously."* 

WTiat^ is a kind of compound relative, in- 
cluding both the antecedent and the rela- 
tive, and is equivalent to that tohich; as 
" This is what I wanted ;" that is to say, 
" the thing which I wanted." 

Who is applied to pei^sons, which to ani- 
mals and inanimate things ; as, " He is a 
friend^ who is faithful in adversity;" " The 
bird^ which sung so sweetly is flown ;" " This 
is the free, which produces no fruit." 

That^ as a relative, is often used to pre- 
vent the too frequent repetition of who and 
which* It is applied to persons and things ; 
as, " f/e that acts wisely deserves praise ;'^ 
^ Modesty is a quality^ that highly adorns a 
woman." 



* See Qrsmmur^ 14th, er any salnsquent edition, p. 98^ 
0» note. 
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Who is of both numbers, and is thus de- 
clioed. 

fllHQUlJUK ASB PLURAL. 

NomiDative fFho 

PuBsessive Whose 

Obj«ctife Whom 

Whoj wWcfc, and wfcaf, are called Interrog^ 
ativesj when they are used in asking ques- 
tions ; as, " Who is he ?" " Wlijich is the 
book f ' " What are you doing ?" 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjectivi^ Pronouns are ot a mixed na- 
ture, participating the properties both of 
pronouns and adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivi-^ 
dcd into four sorts ; namely, the possessive^ 
the distribulive^ the demonstrative^ and the inr 
definite. 

1. The possessive Bre those which relate 
to possession or property. 

There are seven of them ; viz. my, thy^ 
his^ her^ our^ your^ their. 

Mine and thine^ instead of my and thy^ 
were formerlyused before a substantive or 
adjective beginning with a vowel, or a silent 
h ; as, " Blot out all mine iniquities.'' 

2. The distributive are those whi h de- 
note the persons or things that make up a 
number, as taken separately and singly. 
They are each^ euery, either ; as, " EaOi of 
his brothers is m a favorable situation.'' 

c 



" Every man must account for himfeelf." " I 
have not seen either of them." 

3. The demonstrative are those which 
precisely point out the subjects to which 
they relate : this and that^ these artd those^ 
are of this class 5 as, " This is true charity ; 
that is only its iipage." . 

77iiV \'efers to the nearest person or thing, 
and thai to the more distant : as," This man 
is more intelligent than thatJ^^ This, indi- 
cates the latter, or last mentioned ; thatyihe 
former, or first mentioned : as, " WealUi 
and poverty are both temptations; that 
.tends to excite prifle ; -//wV, discontent." 

4. The indefinite are those which express 
their subjects in an. ipdefinite or ^general 
manner. The following are of this feind : 
sixfru., other ^ any^ . one^ ally such^ <^c. 

Other is declined in the following m^n- 
nerV 

Singular. Plural. 

Nora. other others 

jPoss. other^s others* 

Obj. otHen others 

EXERCISES IN iPABSING. 

Pronow/i and verb^ ^c. 

I am sineere Our hopes did flatter ue 

Thou art industrious T*^ey have deceived nve 

He is disinterested Your expectation has failed 

Thou dost improve The accident had happened 

He assisted me He had resigned himself 

We completed oar journey Their fears will detect them 
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You will submit I ©Ml forgive 

They will obey us He might surpass them * 

Good humor shall prevail We could overtake him 

We hoiyor them I wowW be happy 

You encourage us Ye shpuld repeat 

They commend her ^ He may have deceived me 

Let him consider ' Xhey may have forgottett 

Let us improve ourselves Thou raightst have improved 

Know yourselves " We should have considered 

Let tlie»n advance To see the sun is pleasant 

They may oflfend 

The pupil tna^" omit parsing; the verb, until he 
shall have committed to naetuof y the defioitiuDa. 

5 VEtlBS. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to fee, to 
do^ or to suffer ; as, " I am, I rule, I am ru- 
led." 

A verb may generally be distjAg^oisfaed by its ma- 
king sense with any of the personal pironoaDs, or 
the word to before it ; as, I walk^ he plays^ they 
write ; or, to walk, to pky, to write. 

Verbs are of three kinds ; Active^ Pas- 
sive^ and Neuter. They are also divided 
into Regular^ Irrt'gular and Defective. 

A Verb Active* expresses an action, and 
necessarily implies an agent, and an ol3Ject 
acted upon ; as, to love ; "• I love Pene- 
lope.'^ 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a 
suffering, or the receiving of aa action ^ and 

•Mr. Fisk, in his Murray simplified, very properly makes 
a distinction between those active verb? 'Ihat pass from .the 
agent to some object, and those which are limited to the 
^ent The former kind he calls ocfive^^ro^m^^ ; the Iat« 
t&r kind, (uHvM,rUr(msitwe. 
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necessarily implies an object acted upon, 
and an agent by which it is acted upon ; as 
to be loved ; " Peneiope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action 
nor passion ; but being, or a state ol being ; 
as, " Lam, I sleep, 1 sit."' 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs, are thpse by 
the help of which the English verbs are 
principally conjugated ; they are d»), be^ havt^ 
shall^ will^ may^ can^ with their variations ; 
and /e/ and mtwf, which have no variation, ' 
• To Verbs belong Jiumber^ Person^ Mood^ 
and Tense* 

NtTMBER AND PERSON. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular 
and the Plural ; as, " I love, we love." 

In each number there are three persons 5 
as, 

Singular. Plural. 

First Penon. I love. "We love. 

Second Person, Thou lovest. Ye love. 

Third Person. He loves. They love. 

MOODS. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the 
verb, showing the manner in which the be- 
ing, action or passion is represented. 

There are .five moods of verbs, the /n- 
dicative^ the Imperative^ the Potential^ the 
Subjunctive^ and the Infinitive* 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or 
declares a thing 5 as, "He loves 5 he is lov- 
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cd :" or it asks a question ; as, '* Does he 
lovo ? Is he loved ? 

The Imperative Mood is used for com- 
manding, exhorting, intreating, or permit- 
ting ; as, " Depart thou ; mind ye ; let us 
stay ; go in peace." 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or 
liberty, power, will, obligation ; as, ^' It may 
rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he 
would walk ; they should learn.'* 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing, 
under a condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
&c. and is preceded by a conjunction, ex- 
pressed or understood, and attended by an- 
other verb ; as, " I will respect him, though 
he chide me ;" " Were be good, he would 
be happy ;" that is, If he wer6 good.^' 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in 
a general and unlimited manner, without any 
distinction of number or person ; as, " to 
act ; to speak 5 to be feared.''^ 

The Participle is a certdiii form pf the 
verb, and derives its name from its partici- 
pating, not only the properties of a verb, 
but also those of an adjective ; as, '^ I am 
desirous of knowing him ;'' " Admired and 
applauded^ he became vain ;" *'^ Having fin- 
ished nis work, he submitted it ;" &c. 

There are three Participles ; the Present 
or Active, the Perfect or Passive, and the 
C2 
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'Compound Perfect ; as, '* loving, loved,haVr 
kig loved." 

^ _ ^ THE TBirSES. 

Tense, being the distinction of time,might 
seem to admit only of the present, past and 
future ; but to mark it more accurately, it is 
made to consist of six variations ; viz. the 
Present^ the Imperfect^ the Perfect^ the P/w- 
perficty the First and Seeond Future Tenses^ 

The Present Tense represents an action 
or^event, as passing at the time in which it 
is "mentioned ; as, " I rule 5 I am ruled ; I 
think ; I fear." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the ac- 
tion or event, either as past aiid finished, or 
as remaining unfinished at a certain time 
past ; as, " I Ibved her for her modesty and 
virtue :" " They were travelling post when 
he met them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what 
is past^ but also conveys an allusion to the 
present time ; as, ** I have finished my let- 
ter;" " I have seen the person that was re- 
commended to me." 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, 
not only as past, but also as prior to some 
Other point of time specified in the sen- 
tence ; as, " I had finished my letter before 
he arrived." 

The First Future Tense represents the ac- 
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tion as yet to come, either with or without 
respect to the precise time when ; as, "Tho 
sun will rise to-morrow ;*' *"' 1 shall see them 
again." 

The Second Future intimates th?it the. ac- 
tion will be fully accomplished, at oi* before 
the time of another future action or event ; 
as, " I shall have dined at one o'clock ;" 
" The two houses will have finished their 
business, when the king comes to prorogue 
them." 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its sever-* 
al numbers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The conjugation of an active verb is sty* 
led the active voice ; and that of a passive 
verb the passive voice. - i ' 

The auxiliary and active verb To have^iB 
conjugated in the following manner : 

TO HIVE. 

INDIC^TIVnR iMOOD. 

PresmU TVi«e. 

Singalar. Plural. 

1 Pers. I have > 1 We have 

2 Pr.rg. T<*ou hast 2 Y« or you hate ' 
3Pd«.HB^«h«.^orithath| ^ jncy have 

ln\perfeci Tense* 
SinefaUr. PinraU 

1 Thad 1 We Had 

2 T.ioii hadst ' 2 Ye or yoa hai 

3 He» Sfc. had 3 They had* 

•Tiie verbs, though conjutrated at lar^c through alT their 
teil^ps, that the, learners may, by a fall and regular display 
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Perftct Tense, 

Sinji^lar. PluraU 

1 r have had 1 >Ve have hdd 

2 Thou hast had 2 Yfi x>r you have had 

3 He has had 3 They have had 

Pluperfect Tm^e. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I had had 1 We had had 

2 Thou hadst had 2 te or you had had 

3 He had had 3 They had had 

FirH Future Tense, 

Sing:«lar. Plural. 

1 T shall or will have 1 We shall or will have 

2 Thoft Shalt or wilt have 2 Ye or you shall or will have 

3 He shall or will have 3 They shall orwill have 

Second Future Tense. 

Sinjrular. Plural. 

\ I shall have had 1 We shall have had 

2 Thou wilt have had 2 Ye or you will have had 

3 He will have had St They will have had 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

91n|?«lar. Plural. 

1 Let me have 1 Let us have 

2 Have thou, or do thou have 2 Have ye, or do ye or you 

have 

3 Let him haro 3 Let them have 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular • Plural. 

1 I may or can have 1 We may or can have 

2 T)iou mayst or canst hate 2 Ye 4)r you m^ay or can have 

3 He may or can have S They may or can have 

of them, more completely understand their nature and use, 
need not be wholly committed to memory, by young persons 
who are beginning the study of grammar. If the^mpJe ten- 
ses, namely, tlie present and the imperfect, together with the 
Jirst future tense, shouT^l, \vi the first instance, be committed 
to memory, and the rest carefully perused and explained, the 
business will not be tedious to -the scholars, and their pro- 
gress will be rendered more obvious and pleasing. The gen- 
«ral view of this subject, thus acquired and impressed, may 
be afterwards esiended witb ease and advantage. 
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Imperfect Tenae, 
SinffiUar. t Plural. 

1 I iP^»it, could, would or 1 We might, C50uld, would oi^ 

slmuid have should have 

2 Tmo« mightst, couldst, 2 Ye or* you might, could, 

wouldst, or 8a.>uldst have v/ould or should have 

3 He mi^ht, could, would or 3 They might, could, 'w6iild 

siiould have or sUould have 

PerftU Tense, 

Sinffuiar. Plural* 

II i\\y or can have had 1 We may or can have had 

2 T.»«>d .naysi or canst have 2 Ye or you may or can have 

iiad had 

3 He .Day or can have had 3 They may or can have had 

Pluperfect Tarue, 
Sin^lar.^ Plural. 'I 

1 I mi;4 t, could, would, or 1 We might, could, wo«KI,W 

should have had should have had '' 

2 Thou mi^Utst, couldst, 2 Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst or shouldst have wouhl, or should hav«iiad 
had 

3 He »ni)»ht, could, would, or 3 They might, could, '♦wuld- 

shouid have had or should have had ' ' 

SUBJUNCTIVE iMOOD. 

Prtstnt Tense, i i 

Sitii^Iar. Plural. 

1 If I have 1 l( we have ' i - 

2 If thou have 2 If ye or you have 

3 If he have 3 If they have* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. . r 

PreseraXo have. Perfect To have had. 



*Tne remaining tenses of the suhjuoctive mood, ae^ ia 
general, sin>ilar to the correspou'leut tenses of the iodica*^ 
tive mood ; with the addition to the verb of a con^4i!Ctton» 
expressed or implied, denoting; a condition, motiir^, wllh, 
supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct the learuei to 
repeat all t le tenses of this mood, '^W'ith a conjuncuon pre- 
fixed to each of them. For the propriety of conjugating the 
subjunctive unxjfl in this manner, see the larger gramuiHrj 
14th, or liny subsequent edition, pages 90, 102,' 103, and th« 
notes on the niaeteenUi rule of Syntax. 
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IPARTICIPI^S. , 

JPresenl or Aciivfi Having. 

Ptifect or Pi4S9ive Had. 

Cfmpound Pexfed. Having had. 

The, auxiliary and neuter verb To 6c, is 
conjugated as follows : 

TO BE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Prei&U Tm9^ 

Singnlari Plural. 

1 I am 1 We are 

a Thou art % Y^or you j^r^ 

3 He, she* or it is 3 They are 
Imper/eet Tense, 

Singalan Plural. 

1 I was 1 We were 

2 Thou \irart , J^ Ye or you weit 

3 He wfas 3 They were 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I have been 1 W^e have been 

2 Tbou hast been 2 Ye or you have been 

3 He hath or has been 3 They have been 

Phtperftct Tense, 
Singpalar. Plural. 

1 I had been 1 We had been 

2 Thou hadst heeM 2 Ve or you had been 

3 He had been 3 They had biaen 

Firsi Future Tense, 

Singular. PlwaJ. 

1 I shalJ or will be 1 W6 shall or will be 



3 He shall or will be 3 They shall or will be 



2 Tuou sfialt or wilt be 2 Ye of yon shall or'wili be 

11 be 3 They shall or v 
Second future Ttme, 

Singular. Pliiral. 

1 I shall I'ave been 1 We shall have been 

2 T.eu vilr ' av«? been 2 Ye or you will have been 

3 He will have been 8 They will have been 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular* Plural. 

1 Let mebe 1 Let ua be 

2 Be thou or do (hou b« . 2 Be ye or you, ur do ye be 

3 Let him b« 3 Let tiiem be 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tenjse, 

Sing;ular. Piural. 

1 I may or can be 1 We may or can be 

2 Thou mayst or canst be 2 Ye or you may or can be 

3 Hemay or can be 3 They may or Qau be 

Imperfect Tense, 
singular. ' PmraJ. 

1 I might, could, would, or 1 We might, could^ would, or 

should be should be 

2 Throu mJghtst, coaldst,2 Ye or you might, coiUd, 

wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be 

3 Hejliight, could, would, or 3 They might, could, would, 

should be or should be 

Perfect Terue, 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I may or can have been Jl We may or can have befti 

2 Thou mayst or canst have 2 Ye o** you may or can have 

-been been 

3 He mafy «r can have been ? They may o** ain have 

been 
Pluperfeet Teme. 

Singular. Pkiral, 

1 I might, could, would, or 1 We might, coald, would,ar 

should have been should have been 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2 Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been been 

3 He might, could, would, or 3 They might, could, irould, 

should have been or should have boeii 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Ten^e. 

• Singular. Plural. 

1 If I be. 1 If we be 

2 Ifthoo.be 2 If ye or you he 

3 If he be 3 If they be 
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Imperfict Tense. 

1 If I were 1 If we were 

2 If thou wert a If ye or you were 

3 If he were 3 If they were* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To be. % Perfect. To have been. 

PAETICIPLES; 

Present Being ' Perfect Been 

Campcund PerfuA. Having been. 

Of the Cmjugation of Regular Verbs. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when 
they form their imperfect tense of the in- 
dicative mood, and their perfect participle 
by adding to the verb, ed, or d only when 
the verb ends in e ; as, 

Present, InvperfetL Perfect Participle^ 

I favour I favoured Favoured 
I love I loved Loved 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated m 
the following manner : 

TO LOVE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Sinrular. Plural. 

1 I Jove - 1 We love 

2 Thou lovest i: Ye or you love 

3 He she or.it loveth or loves 3 They love 

' *The remaining tenses of this mood are,tn general, sim* 
ilarto the correspondent teases of the IndicatiTe mouil. 
See note at page 3S. 
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Imp^feei Teiue. 

Siagviw. Plural. 

1 I Ktvtd 1 We tot«d 

9 Tboa lovtdst 9 Y« of you loved 

3 H» lovdd 3 They loved 

PwftU Tense. 

^Singular. PlnnU. 

1 1 have loved 1 We havis loved 

9 fhoti hftst loved 3 Ye or you beve leved 

3 He hath or has loved 3 They have loved 
Pktperftct TenH^ 

Singular. PlnraL 

1 I have loved 1 We had loved 

3 Thoa hadst loved 2 Ye ef you had loved 

3 He had loved 3 They bad loved 

Fir$i Fidure Tfewe. 

^Bgalar. PlunL 

1 I shul or will love 1 We shall or will love 

% Thou shalt or wilt love S Ye or you shall or wiOIote 
3 He shall orwHl love 3 They shall or wfU lere 

Second FtUure Tenm. 

Sinnilar. Plural. 

1 I shaOi have loved 1 We shall have loved 

2 Tboo wilt have loved 2 Ye or you shall have loved 

3 He will have loved 3 They will have loved 

IMPJSEATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. PlimU. 

1 Let me love 1 Let us love 

2 Love thou, or do Cbou love 2 Love ye or yOtt, or or do ye 

3 Let him love ' 3 Let them love [love 

POTENTIAL MOOI>. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1 I may or can love 1 We may or can love 

t Thott nayst or canst love 2 Ye or you may or can love 

3 He may or can love 3 They na|r Or can love 
Imper/eci Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1 I might, could, would or 1 Wo might, could, would, er 
dumld lore shovld love 

D 
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Smg»Ular. ^araL 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2 Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst or shouldst love would, or should lo?e 

3 He might, could, would or 3 They might, could^ would 

should love- or should love , ^ 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. . Plural. 

1 I may or can have loved 1 We may or can have loved 

2 Thou mayst or canst have 2 Ye or you may or can have 

loved loved 

3 He may or can have loved 3 They may or can have loved 

Pluperfed Tente, 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I might, could, would or 1 We might, could, would, or 
shv'uld have loved should have loved 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2 Ye or you might, '<%ould, 
wouldst gr shouldst have would, or should have lov- 
loved . ed 

3 He might, could, would, or 3 They might, could, would 
should have loved or should have loved 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PreieiU Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 If I love 1 If we love 

2 If thou love 2 If ye or you love 

3 If he love 3 If they love* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To love Perfect. To have loved, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Prestni, Loving Perfect, Loved* 

Compovnd Perfect, Having loved 

PASSIVE. 

, Verbs passive are called regular, when 
they form their perfect participle by the 
addition of d or cd, to the verb ; as, from 

- - / 

* The remaining tenses of this mood, 'are, in general, similar to 
the coriespondesut tenses in the indicative mood. See note at 
page33. , 
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the verb, " To love," is formed the passive, 
" I am loved, I was loved, I shall be loved," 

&C. ' 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding 
the perfect participle to the auxiliary to 6c, 
through all its changes of number, person, 
mood, and tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Angular. " PlnraL 

1 I am loved 1 We are loved 

2 Thou art loved 2 Ye or you are loved 

3 He is loved * 3 They are loved 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sin{^lat^> Plural. 

1 I was loved 1 We were loved 

2 Thou wast loved ' 2 Ye or you were loved 

3 He was loved 3 They were loved 

Perfed Tense. 
Singular. Plui-al. 

1 I have been loved 1 We have been loved 

2 Thou hast been loved % Ye Or you have been loved 

3 He hath or has been loved 3 They have been loved 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. ~ PinraL 

1 I have been loved 1 We had been loved 

2 Thou hadst been loved 2 Ye or you had been loved 

3 He had been loved ' 3 They had been loved 

First Fvlure Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 I shall or will be loved 1 We shall or will be loved 

2 Thou shalt or wilt be loved 2 Ye or you «hall or will be 

loved 

3 He shall or ynM be loved 3 They shall or will be loved 

Second Future Tense, 
Singular. Pliu'al. • 

1 I shall have been loved l'*We shall have been loved 
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3 ThouwHtlMVf be«|iIo?ed2 Y6«r yow will have beM 

loved 
3 He w3H»Te been loved 9 Hiey will have been loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

SiBfolar. ?ltml. 

1 X«t me be loved I Let v^ be loved 

2 Be thou loved» or dothoa 2 Be ye or you loved, or do ye 

Jtit toved be loved 

3 I<tt bim be lov^ 3 tet tbem be loved 

POTENTIAL MOOD, 

PresetU TensB. 
Singular PlwltU 

1 I may or can be loved 1 We xnay or can be loved 

2 Thou mayst. or canct be 2 Ye or you may or can be 

loved loved , * 

3 He may or can be loved 3 They may or can ^e lov$d 

Sin^^r. FluiraH 

1 I might, could, would, dr 1 We m^ht, could» would, or 

should be loved should be loved 

2 Thou mightst, couldsi, 2 Ye or you might, could, 

woiiddsty or ahouldst be would, or should be lov- 

l«ved ed 

3 He might, could, would, df 3 They mig^t, could, would, or 

^o^ be loved should" be loved 

, P^ifid Tena$. 

Sin^paUur* PIovaL 

1 I may or can have been 1 Wo may wr can have beea 

loved loved 

2 Thou mayst or canst have 2 Ye or vour may or can 

been loved have been bved 

3 He mav or can have bee» $ Tb^y may or can have been 

loved loved 

Plvferftd Tirue, 

' Singulai'* PliuiU* 

1 I might, could, would, br 1 We might, could, would or 

i»ho\ild have been loved should have been loved 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2 Ye or you migl^t, could, 

would8t,or^ould8thave would, or should have 
been loved been loved 

3 He might, could, would, or-3 They nught,€euld,wciuld»or 

^should have been loved Bhould have been loved 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Freteni Tense. 
Singular. PtHial. 

1 If I be loTed 1 1/ w^ be loved 

2 If thou be loved 2 If ye or you be loved 

3 If he be loved 3 If they be loved 

imperfect Teme, 
Singular. ' Plural. 

1 If I were loved 1 If we were loved 

2 If thou wert loved 2 If ye or you were loved ^ 

3 If he were loved 3 ^If they were loved* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. ^ 

Present Tense. Perfect. 

To be loved To have been loved 

PARTICIPUBB. 

Present Being loved 
Perfed or Passive ^ Compound Perfect 

Loved Having been loved 

IRREGtliAR VERBS. 
Irregular Verbs ^are. those which 3o not 
form their imperfect tense, and their per- 
fect participle, by the addition of cZ or e<2 to 
the verb; as, 

Present Jmerfeet Perf, or ^ Pass. Part. 

I begin I began begun 

tknow J knew known 

Irrtguktr Vtrhs are of various sorts. 

1. Such as hate the present and imper- 
fect tenses, and perfect participle the same ; 
as, : • , 

Present Imperfect Perfect Participle 

Cost cost cost 

Put put put 

* tlie remuning ftoses in this mood, are* Uk^ general sim- 
ilar tcr the correspondent tenses of tb« indicative mood. 
See the note at page ^. 

D2 
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3. Such as have the in^rfect tense and 
perfect participle the same; as, 

Pruent imp»rfeei Perfed PmrH^U 

Abide afapd^ abo4» . 

SeH sold wU . 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and 
perfect participle different ; as, 

Preaeni ifnperftet Perfe^ PtarHa^k 

.Arise ftrotd arisen 

'filow bi«v blown ^ 



The followisg list of 
will, it is presumed, be 
hensive and accurate. 



Present. 


Imperfkei 


Abide 


abode 


Am 


wa» 


Arise 


arose 


Awake 


awoke m. 


Bear to bring /orfRbare 


991 ta carry 


bo^ 


Beat 


beat 


Begin 


began 


Ben« 


b^x 


Bereave 


bereft R. 


Besaf«|i 


l^aougUt 


Bid 


^id bade 


Bind 


bound 


Bite 


bU 


^ 


bled 


blew 


i!^ 


bfokf 
bred 


Brine 
Build 


luougb» 
bnilt 


Bunt 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


Catch 


camfatlU 


Clklda 


fm 



the irregular verbs 
found both compre« 

/ 

Peif. or Pats. Part, 

abode 

been 

arisen 

awaked 

bom ' 

1)oine 

beaten, beat 

begun 

bent 

benft B. 

besought 

bidden, bid 

bound 

bitten, bit 

bled 

blown 

broken 

bred 

brought 

built 

burst ' 

bought 

cast . 

caufihtB* 



m^ntoiamY, 
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Prund 


ImperfuL 


P<tf or Pa$». P0H. 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


^'^'l^*'\ti*ov^n 




Cleave, to apUt 


elove or cleft 


deft, cloven 


Cling 
Caothe 


clung 


clang 


elotfaed 


clad R. 


Come 


came 


come' 


Cost 


QOSt 


cost 


Crow 


CreWR. 


crowed 


Creep " 


crept 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare 1o venijure 


durst 


dared 


Dare b» to ehallmg* 




Deal 


dealt 


dealt R. 


Dig 
Do 


2^*- 


dugR. 
done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Drink 


drank , 


drunk 


Dwell 


dwelt R. 


dwelt R. 


Eat ^ 


•at or ate 


eaten 


Fted 


fell 
fed 


laUen 
fed 


FeeL 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


<bught 


fought 


Find - 


feund 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forget 


fcigot 


fergotten, forgot 


Forsake 


ibrsook 


forsaken 




froze 


frozen 


Get 


got 


got 


Gild 


(iltR. 


gUtR. 


Gird 


girtR. ^ 


girtR. 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graven 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 
Have 


£^" 


isr 


Hang ' , 


hungR. 


kuDgR. 
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Prutni 


In^petfid 


Perf,orPaa.Part, 


Hear 


beard 


heard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn R. . . 


Hide 


hid 


hidden/hid 


Hit . 


hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knit 


knit K. 


Know 


knew 




Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


1 Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie to lie doum 


lay 


lam 


Load 


loaded 


laden ». 

lost ^ 


Loose 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Meet . ^ 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown &. / 


Pay. . 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


pat 


Read 


iead 


readx 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


lode 


rode or ridden 


Ring 


rung,raiig 


nm^ 


Rise 


\ose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Run 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawnK. 


Say 


sud 


mid 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 
SeU 


sr 


^' 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


, «c< 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape 


shaped 


shaped, shapea 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven E. 


Sheat 


ahev«d 


shoB 
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PtmiU 
Shed 


JT"^*^ 


Shine 


tbone R. 


Show 


showed 


Shoe 


shod 


Shoot 


•hot. 


Shrink 


shrunk 


Shred 


ihred 


Shut / 


/ shut 


Sine 
Sink 


sung, sang 


Sunlc, sank 


Sit 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


Sleep 
Slide 


'^r 


Sling 
Slink 


slung 
slunk 


Slit 


slit R. 


Soiite 


smote 


Sow 


sowed 


Spe«k 


«poke ^ 


Speed 


sped •^ 


Spend 


q>ent 


Sp&U 


split R. 


Spin 


spun 


Spit 


spit, spat 


Split 


split 


Spread 


spread 


is 


sprang, sprang 
vtood 


Steal 


. stole 


Stick 


stuek 


Sting 
Stiif 


stunk 


Stride 


strode o«>strld 


Strike 


struck 


String 


Strang 


StriTe 


StfDYe 


Strew w strew 




Swear 


swove 


Sweat 


sweat R. 


SweU' 


sweUed 
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Perf. or Pan. FmrL 

shed • 

siione R. 

shown 

shod 

shot 

shrunk 

shred 

shut 

sung 

lunk 

Sat 

slain 

Slept 

slidden 

'lung 

sluiik 

slit or slitted 

smitten 

snow R. 

spoken 

sped 

spent 

spilt R. 

spun 

spit, spitteQ 

split 

sfftetM 

sprang 

stood 

stolem 

stuck 

stung 

stunk 

stridden^ 

stricken 

Strang 

^ven 

i'suown, strowed, 
strewed 
swem 
sweat R. 
swollen R* 
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ImftifeA 


Perf. or Past, Part, 


swam, swum 


iwum 


swung 


swung 


took 


taken 


taught * 


taught 


tore 


torn 


told 


told 


thought 


thought 


throve a. 


thriven 


threw 


thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


trod 


Uodden 


waxed 


waxen a^ ! 


wore 


worn j 


wov^ 


woven : 


wept 


wept ' 


won 


won 


wound 


wound ! 


wrought 


wrought^ worked 


wrung 


wrung 


wrote 


written 
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Present 

Swim. 

Swing 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Tell 

Think 

Thrive 

Thriw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear * 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

Wind 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

The verbs which are conjugated 
jbrre^larly, are marked with an R. 
participles, which are first mentioned 
the most eligible. 

DEFECTIVE VERBa 
Defective Verbs are those which arc us- 
ed only in some of their moods and tenses : 
as, aniy was^ been ; can^ could ; may, mtgftt ; 
shall should ; voilly toould; ^c* 

XZKRCISBB IN PAKNVQ. 

Profkoun^ Verb^ Nouru, (f'c, — continued. 

He will have determined 



regularly, as well as 
Those preterites and 
in the li8t,^seem to be 



We shall have agreed^ 
Let me depart 
Do you instruct him 
Prepare your lessons 



Promoting others* welfare,they 
advanced their own inter- 
est 

He lives respected 

Having resigned bis OfBce he 
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retired This uacoath figure startled 

They are discouraced him. 

He f<ras condemned I have searched, I have found 

We have been rewarded • it 

She had been admired They searched those rooms ; 

Virtue will be rewarded he was gone 

The person wiH have been ex- The book is his ; it was mine 

ecuted when the paxd6n ar- These are yours, thoie are 

rives oiits 

Let him be animsted Our hearts are deceitfisl 

Be you entreated Your conduct met their appro- 

Let them be prepared bation 

It can bb enlarged None met who could avoid it 

ITou may be discovered His esteem is my honor 

He might be convinced Her work does her credit 

It would be caressed Each ^ust answer the ques- 

I may have been deceived tion. 
To live well Is honorable Every heart knows its own 
To have conquered himself sorrows 

was his highest praise Which was his choice ? 

They might have been honor-It was neither , 

ed - Her*s is finished, thine is tq d» 

To be^ trusted, we must be vir-This is what I feared 

tuous That is the thing which I de- 

To have been admired availed sired 

him liUle Who can preserve himself? 

Ridiculed, persecuted, despis-Whose bobks are tHese ? 

ed,he maintained his princi- Whom have we serwd ? 

pies Some are negligent others in* 

Being reviled, we bless . duttrious 

Having been desefled, he be-One may deceive one*s self 

carae discouraged All have a talent to improve 

The sight being new he start-Can any dispute it I 

led Such is our condition 

6. ADVERB. 

An Adverb js a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to anoth- 
er adverb, to express some quality or cir- 
cumstance respecting it : as, " He reads 
wcW;" "A truly good man;" ** He writes 
very corrtctly.^^ 
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An Bdrsrbmay b^gttBfiraUy known, by itt ftttnrer- 
ing to the question, How ? How oraeh F When ? or 
Where F as in the phrake, <^ He reads correc%,*' the 
answer to the questiony'Howdoes he read»i$} cor- 
rectly. 

Some adyerl}s are compared thus ; '*• Soon, 
sooner, soonest; often, oftener, dftenest." 
Those eoding in iy, are compared by mote 
and mosty as, *' Wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely." 

The following are a few of the Adverbs* 

Once lastly presently quickly aot 

now before often perhaps iiow 

here lately muph wdeed more 

]SX]SltCl8ES tS ^ARftOrO. 

AdTcrby cjrc, 

t have seen him oace» per- He Is much more promising 

hapa twice now than formerly 

Thirdly, and lastly,! shall coa-We are wisely aiid hfippily 

elude directed 

The |ask |s already perform- He has certainly been dili- 

ed gent, and he will probably 

We could not serve him then, succeed 

bat we will hereafter How sweetly the birds sing 

This plant is found here and Why art thou so headless ? 

elsewhere He is little attentive, nay ab^ 

Only to-day is properly ours solutely stupid 
They uavelled through France, When will they arrive ? 

in haste towards Italy Where shall we stop ? 
From virtue to vice, the pro- Mentally and bodily, we are 

W press is gradual curiously and wonderfully 

eoAen resolve, but seldom formed 
, perform 

7. PREI^OSinOlNr. 

Prepositions serve to connect Words with 

one another and to show the relation be 
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twecp them. They are for the most part 
set before nouns and pronouns ; as, " He 
went from London to York ;" " She is 
abovt disguise ;" " They are supported 6y 
industry." 

The following is a list of the principal 
prepositions ; 

Of into ' above at off 

to- within below near on or upon 

ibx wi&ovt between up among 

"bj^ over beneath down after 

with under from before about 

in through beyond behind again 

BXK&CI8ES isr PARBUfG. 

Preposition^ ^c. 

We in vain look for a path ers against hi^ 

between virtue and vice By this imprudence, he was 
He lives within his income plunged into sew difficul- 
The house was solU at a great ties 

price, and above its value. Without the aid of charity, 
She came down stairs slowly^ he supported himself with 

but went briskly up again credit 
By diligence and frugality weOf his talents much might be 

arrive at competency said ; concerning his integ- 

Wc are often below our wish- rity, nothing 

es, and above our desertsOn all occasions, she behaved 
Some things make for him oth' with propriety. 

8. CONJUNCTION. 

A conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used<o connect sentences ; so .as, 
out of two or more sentences, to make but 
one. It sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions arc principally divided into, 
two sorts, the copulative and dxsjun^tivt. 
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The Conjunction Copulatvoe serves to 
conn^ect or continue a sentence, by expres- 
sing an addition, a supposition, a cause, &;c. 
as, " He and his brother reside in London ;'' 
"I will go, if he will accompany rae ;" "You 
are bappy because you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not 
only to connect arid continue the sentence, 
but also to express opposition of meaning 
in different degrees ; as, " Though he was 
frequently reproved, yet^ he ^id not re-, 
form;" "They came with her, 6m< went 
away without her." 

The fqjlowing is a list of the principal 
conjunctions: 

Copulative. And, that, both, for, there- 
fore, if, then, since, because,- wherefore. 

Disjunctive. But, than, though, either, 
or, as, unless, neither, nor, lest, yet, notwith- 
standing. . ♦ 

EXERCISES IN PAESlNa. 

Conjunction^ ^c. 

We ought to be thankful, for would be healthy 

tve have received much If he were encouraged, 'lie 
Though he is often advised would aqjend 

yet he does not reform Though he^conclemn me, I 
Reproof either softens or har* will respect him 

dens its object Their talents are more bril- 

HU father and mother and liaat than useful 

uncle, reside at Rome ^Notwithstanding his poverty^ 
We must be temperate if we he is a wise attd worthy 
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prison be admonisbed 

If our desires are inoderate»He can acquire no virtue un-. 

oar wama will be few less he make some sacrifi' 

Neither prosperity, nor adver- ces 

sity, has improved him Let him that standeth, take 
He is old as Ins classmate, heed lest he &11 

butnot so learned If thou wert bis superior,, 

Charles is esteemed, because thou shouldst not have 

he is both discreet and be- boasted 

nevolent H&wiU be detected, though - 

We will stay till he arrives he deny theiact. 
He retires to rest $oon, thatif he has promised, he should 

he may rise early , net accordingly 

She will transgress, unless she « 

9. INTERJECTION* 

Interjections are words thrown in be? 
tween the parts of a sentence, to express 
the passion or emotions of the speaker ; as, 
'' O ! I have alienated my friend ;" "Alas ! 
I fear for life ;" " O virtue ! how amiable 
thou art !" 

The following are some of the Interjec- 
tions : O ! pish ! heigh ! lo ! behold ! ah ! 
tush ! fie ! hush ! hail ! 

, EXERCISES IN PARSING* 

■ jf 

Interjection, ^c* 

O, peace' ! how destiahle art lark sings ! 

thou % Ah ! the delusions of hope 

I have been often occupied,Hail, simplicity ! source of 

alas t with trifle* , genuine joy 

Strange ! that we should beB^ioId ! how pleasant it is 

so infatuated for brethren to dwell togeth- 

! the humiliations to which er in unity 

vice reduces us WelcMne again ! my long 

Hark! how sweetly the wood- lost friend 

For further Sxerciies in Parsing, See Appendix* 
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OF DERIVATION, , 
Wprds are derived from one another in 
various wajrs, viz* 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs : 
as from " to love," comes " lover." 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, 
adjectives, and sometimes from adverbs : 
as, from " salt," comes " to salt," from 
" warm," comes "to warm," from ^*forward," 
eomes " to forward." 

3. Adjectived are derived from substan- 
tives : as from " health," comes " healthy •" 

^ 4. Substantives are derived from adjec- 
tives : as, from " white," comes " white- 
ness." 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives : 
as from " base," comes '* basely." . 



III. SYNTAX- 

The third part of Grammar is Syntax, 
which treats of the agreement and con- 
struction of words in a sentence* 

A Sentence is an assemblage of words, 
fonning a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simfi* and 

COMPOUND. 
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A Simple sentence has in it but one sub- 
ject, and/)ne finite verb ; as, " Life is short." 

A Compound sentence consists of twt) or 
more simple sentences, joined togethei* by 
one or more connective words ; as, " Life 
is short, and art is long." 

A Phrast is two or more words rightly 
put together, making sometimes part of a 
sentence, and sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple scntenoe 
are, the subject, the attribute, and the ob- 
ject. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spokeh of; 
the attribute is the thifig or action affirmed, 

/or denied of it ; and the object is the thing ' 
affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and 
usually goes befpre the verb or attribute ; 
and the word or phrase, denoting the ob- 
ject, folloTy^s the verb : as " a wise man go- 
verns his passions." Here, a mse man is 
the subject ; sovems^ the attribute, or thing 
affirmed ; and his passions, the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, 
Concord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word 
has with another, in gender, number, c^e, 
or person. 
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Government is tfaat power which one part 
of s;*eecii has over., another, indtrectbg its 
mood, louse, or case. 

RULE I. / 

A verb must agree with its nominBtive 
case, in number and person : as, " I learn ;'' 
" Thou art improved ;'' "The birds sing." 
RULEir. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular 
number, joined together by one or more 
copulative conjunctions, have verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns agreeing with them in the 
plural number : as, " Socrates and Plata 
were wise ; thpy were the most eminent phi- 
losophers of Greece," "The sun thatrojls 
over our heads, the food that we receive, 
the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of 
a superior and superintending power." 
RULE HI.* 

The conjunction -disjunctive has an effect 
contrary to that of the conjunctioii<x)pula- 
tiv,e; for, as the verb, noun, or pronoun is 

* We wouM reeo«iine«d in room of Rute« II -and ni» the 
following, as being more ftmpie, and more clearly expi^saed. 
They are from Mr. Lenaie^s Grammar. 7th £4it printed in 
London. 

For Rin/K IC Two or more lingiilffic nouns coupled with 
ondt require a verb and pronoun in the plural number \ as, 
James and John art good boys, for ihey are bu^y. 

RuLB III. Two or more singulsr nouns separated lay or 
or nor^ require a verb and pronoun in the singular ; as, 
James of John is first 
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referred to,the preceding terras taken sepa- 
ratelj, it must be in the singular number : 
as, "Ignorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake ;" "John, James or Joseph 
intends to accompany me." " There w, in 
many minds> neither knowledge nor under- 
standing.^' 

RULE IV. 

A noun of mfultitude, or signifying many, 
fnaj^ have a verb or pronoun agreeing with 
it, either of the singular or plural number ; 
y^et not without regard to the import of the 
wordy as conveying unity or plurality of 
idea; as, "The meeting roa* large;" "The 
Parliament is dissolved ;" "The nation is 
powerful ;" " My people do not consider : 
ihejf have not ki)Own me ;" " The multitude 
eagerly pursue^ pleasure, as their chief 
good;" "ThecouncU were divided in tkeir 
sentiments." 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their 
antecedents, and the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender and number : as, " This is 
the friend whem I love ;" " That is the vice 
wfeici I hate." "The king and the queen 
had put on their robes.'* "The moon ap- 
pears, and ^Ae shines, but tfae.ligbt is not 
her own." 
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The relative is of the same person as the 
antecedent, and the verb agrees with it ac- 
cordingly : as "Thou who lovest wisdomi^^ 
" I whospetik frdhi experience." 
RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative<case to th^ 
verb, when no nominative comes between it 
and the verb : as, " The master who taught 
us ;" " The trees which are planted." 

When a nominative comes" between the 
relative and the verb, theVelative is govern- 
ed bj some word in^ its own member of the 
sentence ; as, " He who preserves me, to 
whom I owe my being, whose I am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal." 

RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by tw© 
nominatives 9f different persons, the rela- ^ 
tive and verb may agree in person with ei- 
ther, according to the sense ; as, " / am the 
manwAo cowmand you," or, "I am the man 
who cornmands you.^^ 

RULE vm. 

Every adjective, and every adjective 
pronoun, belongs to a substantive, express- 
ed pr understood : as, " H^ is a good as 
well as a wise nian;^^ " Few are happy ;" that 
is '^persons ;" " This is a pleasant walk ;'* 
' that is, « Thi$ walk is^^'* &c. 
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Adjective pronouns must agree, in num- 
ber, with their substantives : as '^ This book, 
these books'; that sort, those sorts ; anoth- 
er road, other roads." 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with noims in 
the singular number onlVj individually or 
collectively : as " A Christian, an Infidel, a 
score, a thousand." 

The definite article the may agree with 
nouns in the singular or plural number; as, 
*' the garden, the houses, the stars." 
' The articles are often properly omitted ; 
when used, they should be justly applied, 
according to their distinct nature ; as " Gold 
is corrupting ; The sea is green 5 A lion is 
bold." * 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another signify- 
ing a different thing, in the possessive or ge- 
nitive case : as, " My father's house ;" 
" Man's happiness ;" " Virtue's reward." 
RULE XL 

Active verbs govern the objective case : 
as, " Truth ennobles her ;" " She comforts 
me ;" " They support us ;" " Virtue re- 
wards her follower s.^'^ 

RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows it, 
•r depends upon it, in the infinitive mood : 
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as, '• Cease to do evil ; learn to do vreW ;" 
"We should be prepared to ¥mdtr an ac- 
count of our actions," 

The preposition to^ though generally iised 
before the latter verb, is sometimes proper- 
ly omitted ; as " I heard him say it ;" in- 
stead of, " to say it," 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases whicb^^in 
point of time, relate to each other, a due re- 
gard to that relation should be observed. 
Instead of saying, " The Lord hath given^ 
and the Lord hath taken away ;" we should 
say; "The Lord ga?>c, and the Lord hath^ 
taken away ;" Instead of " I rememher the 
family more than twenty years ;" it should 
be, " I have remembered the family *iore*/ian 
twenty years .^^ 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as 
the verbs from which they are derived : as, 
"lam weary with hearing him;^^ " She is 
instructing us ;" " The tutor is admonishing 
Charles J^\ 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no govern- 
ment of^ case, tense, &c. require an appro- 
priate situation in the sentence, viz. for the 
most pdiH before adjectives, after verbs ac- 
tive or neuter, and frequently between the 
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auxiliary and the verb: as, "He made a 
very sensible discourse ; he spoke unaffectedly 
and forcibly ; and was attentively heard by 
the whole assembly," 

RULE XVL 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one 
another, or are equivalent to an affirmative ; 
as, " J^or did they not perceive him ;" that 
is, " they did perceive him." " His lan- 
guage, though inelegant, .is ndt ungramrnati* 
cal ;" that is, " it is grammatical." 

RULE xvn. 

Prepositions govern the objective case; 
as, "I have heard a good character of Acr ;" 
^' Fr6m him that is needy turn not away ;" 
'^ A word to the wise is sufficient for them ;" 
** We may be good and happy without rich- 
es:''' 

RULE XVIIL 

Conjunctions connect the saine moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and 
pronouns : as, " Candour is to be upprorced 
and practised ;" "If thou sincerely desire 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she will assur- 
edly be found by the^ and praoe a rich re- 
ward ;" "The master taught Aer and me to^ 
write ;" " He and she were school fellows." 

RULE XIX. 

Some Conjunctions require the indicative, 
some the subjunctive mood, afte^^ them. It 
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is a general rde, that when something con- 
tingent or doubtful is implied, the subjunc- 
tive ought to be used : as, "7/" I were to 
write, he would not regard it ;" '^ he will not 
be pardoned, unless he repent.^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and 
absolute nature,require the indicative mood. 
"^5 virtue advancesyso vice recedes ;" " He 
is healthy, because he is temperate." 
RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are 
compared, the latter noun or pronoun is 
not governed by the conjunction than or as^ 
but agreeSswith the verb, or is governed by 
the verb or the preposition, expressed or 
understood -, as, ^ Thou art wiser than I ;'* 
that is, "than I am." " They loved him. 
more than me ;" i; e. " more than they lov- 
ed me;" "The sentiment is well expressed 
by Plato, but much better by Solomon than 
him ;" that is, " than by him." 
RULE XXL 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions and to 
express our ideas in a few words, an ellip- 
sis, or omission of some words, is frequent- 
ly admitted. Instead of skying, " He was 
a learned man, he was a wise man, and he 
was a good man ;" we use the ellipsis and 
say, " he was a learned, wise and good 
man." 
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When the omission ol words would ob- 
scure the senteiice, weak€0 its force, or be 
attended with &n improprioty, Ihey most be 
eitpressed* In the sentence, /' We ar^ apt 
to love who love «is,'*' the word them should 
be supplied. ^ A beautiful fi^ld and trees^" 
is Bot proper lan^age, Itshould be, "Beau* 
tiful fields and trees," dr ^' A beautiful field 
and fine trees." 

RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should corres- 
pond to each other : a regular and depend- 
ant construction throughoiu sliould be care- 
fully preserved. The following sentence is 
therelore inaccurate: **He was more be- 
loved, but not so much admired, as Cinthio.'* 
More requires, than after it, which is no 
where foufid in the sentence. It should be, 
** He was more beloved than Cinthio, but 
not so much admired." 



• IV. PROSODY. ' 
Peosody consists of two parts : the former 
teaches the true propunciation of words, 
comprising accent, quantity, emphasis, 
PAUSE, and tone, and the latter the laws^ of 
versification. 

F 
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ACCENT. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of 
the voice on a certain letter or syllable in,a 
trord, that it may be better heard than the 
rest or distinguished from them : as in the 
word presume^ the stress of the voice must 
be on the letter ti,and second syllable, ^wme 
which take the accent. 

QUANTITY. 

The quantity of a syllable, is that time 
which is occupied in pronouncing it. It is 
considered as long or shoft.^ 
, A vowel or syllable is long, when the ac- 
cent is on the vowel ; which occasions it to 
be slowly joined in pronunciation, with the 
following letters : as, " Fall, bale, mood, 
house, feature." 

- A syllable is short, when the accent is on 
the consonant which occasion^ the vowel to 
be quickly joined to the succeeding letter : 
as, ant, bonnet, hunger." 

A long syllable requires double the time 
of a short one in pronouncing it : thus, 
" mate" and " note" should be pronounced 
as slowly again as '^mat" and " riot." 
^ EMPHASIS. 

By emphasis jb meant a stronger and ful- 
ler sound of voice, by which we 'distinguish 
some word or words on which we design to 
lay particular stress, and to show how they 
affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
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\ 

the emphatic words must be distinguished 
by a particular tone of voice, as well as^by 
a greater stress. 

PAUSES. ^ ^ ' / 

Pauses or rests, in speaking or reading^^ 
are a total cessation of the voice, during a 
perceptible, and, in many cases, a measur- 
able space of time. 

TONES., 

Tones are different both from emphasis 
and pauses ; consisting of the modulation of 
the voice, the notes or variations of sound 
which we employ, in the expression of our 
sentiments. 

VERSIFICATION. 
Versification is the arrangement of a 
certain number and variety of syllables, ac- 
cording to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last 
sound of one verse, to the last sound or 
syllable of another. 



pui{6tuation 

Is the art of dividing a written composi- 
tion into sentences^ or partS of sentences, by 
points or stops, for the purpose of marking 
the different pauses, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation reqnire. 
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The Comma represents the >h^rte&t 
pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double that 
of the comma ; the Colon, double that of 
the semicolon ; and the Period, double that 
of the colon. 

The points are fliat*ked in the following 
manner: 

The Comma , The Colon : 

The Semicolon ; The Period . 

COMMA. 

The comma usually- separates those parts 
of a sentence, which, though very closely 
connected in sense, require a pause between 
them : as, " I remember, with gratitude, his 
love and services," " Charles is beloved, 
esteemed, and respected." 

SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a com^ 
pound sentence into two or more parts, not 
so qlosely connected as those which ore sep*- 
arated by a comma, nor yet so little depen- 
dant on each other, as those which are dis- 
tinguished by a colon t as, "Straws swim 
on the surface ; but pearls lie at the bottom." 
COLON, 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence 
into two or morejDarts, less connected than 
those which are separated by a semicolon ; 
but not so independent as separate, distinct 
sentences: as, "Do not flatter yourselves 
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with the hope of perfect happiness : there 
is no such thing in the world." 
PERIOD. 
When a sentence is complete and inde- 
pendent, and not connected in construction 
■with the - following sentence, it is marked 
with a period : as, " Fear God. Honour 
the King. Have charity towards all men." 



Besides the points which mark the pauses ' 
in discourse, there are others that denote a 
dijBferent modulation of voice^in correspon- 
dence to the sense. These are, 
The Interrogative point, ? 
The Exclamation point, ! 
The parenthesis, () 
as, ** Are you sincere ?" - 

" How excellent is a grateful heart !" 
** Know then this truth- (enoiigli for man to know,) 
<< Virtue alone is happiness below.*' 

The foUoTving characters are also fre- 
quently used in composition. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' : as, " tho', 
judg'd." 

am 
A Caret, marked thus, a : as " I dili- 
gent." * A 

A Hyphen, which is thus marked - : as 
" Lap-dog, to-morrowt" - 
F2 
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The Acute Accent, narked thus ' : as, 
" Fan'cy," The Grave Accent, thus ^ : as 
'^FaVour* 

The proper mark to duitioguisfa a long 
syllable is this ' : as, ^ Rosy :" and a short 
one this !: "Folly." The last is called a 
Breve. 

A Diseresis, thus marked '% shows that 
two vowels form separate syllables ; as, 
Creator." 

A Section is thus marked §.. 

A Paragraph, thus IT. 

A Quotation has two inverted commas at 
the beginning, and two direct ones at the 
end of a phrase or passage : as, 

" The propfrr sttidy «f mankftid it mfto.^ 

Crotchets or jackets serve to inclose a 
particular word or sentence. Th^y are 
markeU thus Q. 

An Index or Hand OCT points out a re- 
markable passage. 

A Brace > unites three poetical lines ; 

or connects a number of words, in prose, 
with one common term. 

An Asterisk <or little star * directs the 
reader to some note in the margin. 

An Ellipsis is thus marked—^; as, 
"K g," for King. 
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An Obtiisk^ which k marked thus t^ and 
ParsaLlietfi thus H^ t(^ther with the letters of 
the alphabet and figures, are used as refer- 
ences to the margin. 



CAPITALS- 

The followifig words should begin with 
capitals. 

1st, The first word of every book, chap- 
ter, letter, paragraph, &c, 

2d, The first word after a period, and 
frequently after the notes of interrogation 
and exclamation- 
ad. The names of the Deity : as, God, 
Jehovah, the Supreme Being, &c. 

4th, Proper names of persons, places, 
ships, &c. 

6th, Adjectives derived from the proper 
names of places : as, Grecian, Roman, Eln- 
glish, &c. 

6 th, The first word of an example, and 
of a quotation in a direct form : as, " Al- 
ways remember this ancient maxim ; *Kiiow 
thyself.'" 

7th, The first word of every line of po- 
etry. 

8th, The pronoun /, and the interjectioB 
0/ 
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9th, Words of particular importance, as, 
the Reformation, the Restoration, the Rev- j 
olation.. ! 



APPENDtX; 

OONTAINIJTO EXERCISES 

IJT ORTHOGRAFlir, tS PARSING, IK SYNTAX, AND IN 
^VNCTUATTON. 



EXERCISES m FARSWG. 
CHAP. I. 

SXCRCISES IN PARSING AS IT RESPECTS ETY- 
MOLOGY ALONC. 

SECT. I. 

EtymotogiccU Parsing Tdble. 

What part of speech ? ^ 
1. M Ariick. WM kind ? wly } . 
^ A SubstaMwe. Common or proper ? What 
Gender? Number? Case? Why? 

3. An Adjective. What de^ee of compariaoa^ 

To what does it belong ? Why an adjeotive ? 

4. A Pronoun. What kind ? Person? Gender? 

Number? Case? Why I 
6. A Verb. What kind? Mood? TeOee? 

Nwnber? Person? Why? U a p<urtiGi- 

pie, Why? Active or passive? 
6. An. Aiivtrb. Why Is it an adverb ? 
I 
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7. A Preposition, Why a prept)sition ? 

8. A Conjunction, Why? 

9. An Interjection. Why? 

SECT. n. 

Specimen of Etymok^ical Parsing, 

Hope animates us. 

Hope is a comrnqn substantive of the third 
person, in the singular number, and the nom-^ 
inative case. {Decline the substantive.) Ani- 
mates is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person sii^ular. {Repeat 
ike present tenst^ the imperfect tense^ and the per- 
fect participle ; and sometimes conjugate the verb 
entirely.) Us is a personal pronoun, first per- 
son plural, and in the objective case. {Decline 
the prowywn.) 

A peaceful mind is virtue's reward. . 
A is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an 
adjective. {Bmeai the degrees of tomparison,) 
Mind is a coiffiion substantive, of the third 
person, in the singular number, and the nom- 
inative case. {Decline the substantive.) /« is an 
irregular veib neuter, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, and the third person singular. {Re- 
peat the present tense^ the imperfect tense^ and the 
participle ; and occasionally conjugiate the verb 
entirely.) Virtue^s is a common substantive of 
the third person, in the singular number, and 
the possessive case. {Decline the substantive^ 
Rewoird is a common substantiye) pf the third 
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person^ in &e singular number, and the nominn 
ative case. 

SECT^. m. [vn.] 

A few instances of the same words constituting 
several of the parts of speech. 

Calm was the day, and damp over our 

the scene delightful sprightliest hours 
We may expect a calm. Soft bodies damp the 

after a storm sound ' much more 

To prevent passion, is than hard ones 

easier than to calm it Though she is rich 
Better is a little with and fair, yet she is 

content, than a great not amiable 

deal with anxiety They are yet young, 
The gay and dissolute and must suspend 

think little of the their judgment yet 

miseries, which are awhile 

stealing softly after Many persons are bet- 

the^i. ter than we suppose 

A little attention will them to be 

rectify soiiie errors The few and the many 
Though he 1^ out of have their prepos^ 



danger, he is still 

afraid Few days pass without 

He laboured to still some clouds 

Ihe tumult Much money is cor- 

Still waters are com- rupting 

monly deepest ThiiJi: much, and speak 

Damp air is unwhole- little 

some ' He has seen much of 

Guilt often casts a the world, and been 
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BMich cares»ed We ere t09 apt to Uk<i 

His years are more pernicious comfsmy 

than hers; but he has He may go or stay as 

not more knowledge he Ukes 
Tie wore we are blea- They strive to leara 

sed, the more grate-< He goes to and fro 

ful we should be To his wisdom we owe 
The desire of getting our privilege 

more is rarely satis- The proportion is ten 

fied to one 

He has equal knowl- He served thepi with 

edge but inferior his utmost ability 

judgment When we do our ut- 

Sfae is his inferior in most, no more is re- 
sense ; but his equal quired 

in prudence I will submit, for snb- 

We must make a like mission brings peace 

space between the It is for our health to 

line be temperate 

Both of them deserve O I for better times 

praise ' 1 have a regard for him 

Every being loves its He is esteemed, both 

like on his own account^ 

Behave yourselves like and on that of his 

men parents 

SECT. IV. [vm.] 
^ounsy Mjedioes and Ferbs^ to be declined, 

comparedj arid conjugated, 
WRTnfiinthe iwrnioative case plural, the 
following nouns : apple, p\um, orange, bush, 
tree, phuit, convenience, dis order, novice, be- 
ginning, defeat, protuberance. 
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Write the following substantlTes, inthenom- 
inatire case plural : cry, fly, cherry, fancy, 
glory,duty,bdy,folly,play, lily, toy, conveniency. 

Write the following nouns in the possesdye 
case singular : boy, girl, man, woman, lake, sea, 
church, lass, beauty, sister, bee. 

Write the following in the nominative case 
plural : loaf, sheaf, self, muff, knife, stuff, wife, 
staff, wolf, half, calf, shelf, life. ' 

Write the following in the genitive case 
plural : brother, child, man, woman, foot, tooth, 
ox, mouse, goose, penny. 

Write the following nouns in the nominative 
and possessive cases plural : wife, chief, die, 
fltaffi city, river, proof, archer, master, crutch, 
tooth, mouth, baker, distaff. 

Write the possessive, singulair and plural of 
the pronouns, I, thou, he, dhe, it, who, and 
otheh 

Write the objective cases, singular and plural 
of the pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it and who. 

Compare the following adjectives : fair,grave, 
bright, long, short, tall, while, deep, strong, 
poor, rich, great. 

Compare the following adjectives : amiable, 
moderate, disinterested, favourable, grateful, 
studious, attentive, negligent, industrious, per- 
plexing. 

Write the following adjectives in the com- 
parative degree : near, far, little, low, good, 
indifferent, bad, worthy, convenient. 

W^rite the following adjectives in the super- 
. G 
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]ativ€ degree : feeble, bold, good, ardent, cold^ 
bad, bajse, little, strong, late, near, content 

Conjugate the following verbs in the. indic- 
ative mood, jpresent tense : beat, gain, read, eat,* 
walk, desire, interpose. 

Conjugate the following verb^ in the poten- 
tial mood, imperfect tense : fear, hope, dream, 
fly, consent, improve, controvert. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the sub- 
jufictive nKiod, perfect tense : drirfe, prepare^ 
starve, omit, indulge, demonstrate. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the impe- 
rative mood: believe, depart, invent, give, 
abolish, conlj'ive. 

Write the followii^ verbs in the infinitive 
mood, present and perfect tenses : grow, de- 
crease, live, prosper, .separate, incommode. 

Write the present, perfect and compound 
participles of the following verbs : confess, dis- 
turb, please, know, begin, sit, set, eat, lie. 

Conjugate the following verbs, in the indica- 
tive mood, present and perfect tenses of the 
passive voice : honor, aiase, amuse, slight, en- 
lighten, displease, envelope, bereave. 

Conjugate the following verbs, in the indica- 
tive mood, pluperfect and first future tenses : 
fly, contrive, know, devise, choose, come, see, 
go^ eat, grow, bring, ibrsake. 

Write the following verbs in the present and 
imperfect tenses of the potential and subjunc- 
tive mood: know, shake, heat, keep, give^ 
blow, beatow, beseect. 
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Write the following verbs in the indicative 
mood, imperfect , and second future tenses, of 
the passive voice: slay, drew, crown, throw, 
defeat, grind, hear, divert. 

Write the following verbs in the second and 
third persons singular of all the tenses in the 
indicative and subjunctive moods : approve, 
condemn, mourn, freeze, know, arise, driye^ 
blow, investigate. 

♦ Form the following verbs in the infinitive 
and imperative moods, with their participle^ 
alt in the passive voice : embrace, draw, do^ 
feat, smite. / 

SECT. IX. f 

Promiscuous Exercises in Etymological Parsing. 

In your whole behavior, be humble and 

obliging. 

Virtue is the universal charm- 
True politeness has its* scat in the Tieart 
We should endeavor to please, rather than 

io shine and dazzle- 
Opportunities occur daily for sttengthefiing 

in ourselves the habits of virtue. 

Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants 

♦of others. 
' A good mind is unwilling to give pain to 

either man or beast. 
Peevishness and passion often produce, from 

trifles, the most serious mischief. 
Discontent often nourishes passions, equally 

malignantin the cottage and in the galace. 
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Of what small moment to ourtreal happinefss 
are many of those injuries which draw forth 
our Resentment ! 

In the moments of eager contention, every- 
thing is magnified and distorted in its appear- 
ance. » ' 

Multitudes, in the. most obscure stations, ate 
not less eager in their petty broils, nor less 
tormented by their passions, than if princely 
honors were the prize for wiueh they contend- 
ed. 

The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, 
the mild zephyr, arc the ptoper emblems of a 
gentle temper, and a peaceful life. Amon^ 
the sons of strife, aU is loud and tempestuous. 

CHAP. II. 

EXERCISES IN PARSIN6, AS rT RESPECTS BOTH ETT-' 

MOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 

SECT. I. 

Syntactical Parsing Table. 
Article, Why is it the definite article '/ 

Why the indefinite ? 

Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Substantive, Why is it in the possessive case ? 

Why in the objective case ? 

Why in apposition ? 

Why is the apostrophic s omitted ? 
Adjective, What is its substantive ? 

Why in the singular, why in the 
plural number. 
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Why in the comparative degree, 
&c.? • - . 

Why placed M^er its substantive-? 

Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Pronoun, What is its antecedent ? 

Why is it in the singular, why in 
the plural number ? 

Why of the masculine, why of the 
feminine, why of the neuter 
gender ? 

Why of the first, of the second, or 
of the third person ? 

Why is it the nominative case? 

Why the possessive ? Why the ob- 
jective ? 

Wliy omitted ? Why repeated ? 
P'erb. What is its nominative case ? 

What case does it govern ? 

Why is it in the singular ? Why in 
the plural number ? 

Why in the first person, &c. ? 

Why is it in the infinitive mood ? 

Why in the subjunctive, &c. ? 

Why in this particular tense ? 

What rielation has it to {mother 
verb in point of time ? 

Why do participles sometimes gov- 
ern the objective t 

Why is the verb omitted ? Wh> re- 
peated ? 
Mverbm What is its proper sitDRtion ? 

Why is the double nej^ative me.d "? 

Why rejected ? 
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Preposition, What case does it govern ? 

Which is the word governed ? 

Whj this preposition ? 

Why omitted? Why repeated ? 

Conjunction. What moods, tenses, or cases, does 
it connect? And why? What mood 
does it require? Why omitted ? 
Why repeated ? 

Interjection. Why does the nominative case fol- 
low it ? Why the objective ? Why 
omitted ? Why repeated ? 

SECT. li. 

Specimen of Syntactical Parsing, 

Vice degrades us. 

Vice is a common substantive, o.f the third 
person, in the singular numbei, and the nomin- 
ative case. Degrades is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, present tense, third person 
singular, agreeing with its nominative ^^ vic^e," 
according to rule i. which saj s ; [here repeat 
the rule.] Us is a personal pronoun, first per- 
son plural; in the objective case, and governed 
by the active verb " degrades,*" agreeable to 
RULE XI. which says, kc. 

He who lives virtuously prepares for all events. 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third per- 
son, singular number, and masculine gender. 
Who is a relative pronoun, which has for it? 
antecedent ''he,'- with which it agrees in gen- 
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der and number, according to rulb v. vt 

says, &c. Lives is a regular vorb neuter, i 

ative mood, present tense, third person si 

lar, agreeing with its nominative " who, 

cording to rule vi. which says, &c. Virtu 

is an adverb, of quality. Prepares^^ rei 

verb neuter, indicative mood, present t 

third person singuljir, agreeing with its 

inative, " he." For. is a preposition. 

an adjective pronoun, of the indefinite kin< 

plural number, and belongs to its substai 

" events," with which it agrees, accordi 

RULE viii. which sajs, &c. Events is a 

mon substantive of the third person, ii 

plural number, and the objective case, go 

ed by the preposition '^ for," accordii 

RULE xyii. which says, &,c. 

If folly entice thee, reject Us allarements. 

If is B. copulative conjunction. Folly 

common substantive of the third person, i 

singular number, and the nominative 

Entice is B. regular verb active, subjui 

mood, present ten^e, third person singula 

is governed by the conjunction *' if," ai 

ing to RULE XIX. which says, &c. Thee is i 

sonal pronoun, of the second person sin 

in the objective case, governed by the i 

verb " entice," agreeably to rule xi. 

seiys, &c. Reject is a regular active verl 

pcrative mood, second person singulai 

agrees with its nominative case, "thou 

plied. Its is a personal pronoun, third p 

ei^^ular number^ and of the neuter gend 
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agree with its substantive " folly,*' /accordinjr 
to RULE r. which says, &c. It is in the pos- 
sessive case, governed by tlic noun "allure- 
ments," agreeably to rule x. which says, &lc. 
Allurements is a common substantive of the 
third person, in the plural number, and the 
objective case, governed by the verb ^ reject,' 
according to rule xi. which says, &;c. 

SEC. III.' 

Exercisds on the first ^ second, thirds and fourth 
Rules of Syntax.* 

1. The contented mind spreads ea$e and 
cheerfulness around it. 

The school of experience teaches many 
' useful lessons. 

In the path of life are many thorns, as Tveli 
as flowers. 

Thou should&t do justice to all men, evea to 
enemies. 

2. Vanity and presumption ruin many a 
promising youth. 

. Food^ clothing, and credit, are the rewards 
of industry. 

He and William live together in great har- 
mony. ^ 

3. No age, nor condition, is exempt fron* 
trouble. 

*In parsing these Exercisus, the pupil should repeat the 
respective rule of >yntax and show that it applies to the 
sentence which he is parsing. 
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Wea^lth, or virtue, or any Valuable acquisi* 
tion, is not attainable, by idle wishes. 

4. The American nation is great and gen- 
erous. 

The company is assembled. It is compose<t 
of persons possessing very different sentiments. 

A herd of cattle peacefully grazing, affords 
a pleasing sight. 

SECT. IV. 

Exercises on the fifth^ sixth^ seventh and eighth 
Rules of Syntax, 

6. The man who is faithfully attached to re* 
ligion, may be relied on with confidence. 

The vices which we should especially avoid, 
are those whiqji most easily beset us. 

6. They who are born in high stations, dre 
not always happy. 

Our parents and teachers are the persons 
whom we ought, in a particular manner, to 
respect. 

If our friend is^n trouble, we, whom he 
knows and loves, may console him. 

7. Thou art the man who has improved his 
privileges, and who will reap the reward. 

I am ihe person, who owns a fault commit- 
ted, arid who disdains to conceal it by false- 
hood. ' 

8. That sort of pleasure weakens and de- 
bases the mind. 

Even in these times, there are many pejf- 
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sons, who from diainterested motives, are So- 
licitous to ipromote the happiness of others. 

SECT. V, 

Exercises on the ninth^ ientk^ eleventh^ and 
twelfth Rules of Syntacr, 

9. The restless, discontented person, is not 
a good friend, a good neighbor, or a good 
subject 

The young, the healthy, and the prosperoas, 
should not presume on their advantages. 

10. The scholar's diligence will secure the 
tutor's approbation. 

The good parent's greatest joy, is to see his 
children wise and virtuous. ^ 

1 1 . Wisdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice 
and folly debase us. 

Whom can we so justly love, as them who 
have endeavored to make us wise and happy ? 

12. .When a person has nothing to do, he is 
almost always tempted ta do wrong. 

We need not urge Charles to do good : he 
loves to do it. 

We dare not leave our studies without per- 
mission. 

SECT. VI. 

Exercises on the thirteenth^ fourteenth^ fifteenth^ 
* sixteenth^ <w4 seventeenth Rules of Syntd3i, 

13. The business is, at last, completed ; but 
long ago, I intended to do it. 
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I expected to see the king, before he left' 
Windsor. ^ 

The misfortune did happen : but we early 
hoped and endeavored to prevent it. 

To have been censured by so judicious a 
fiiend, w^uld have greatly discouraged me. 

14. Having early disgraced himself, he be- 
came mean and dispirited. 

Knowing him to be my superior, I cheerful- 
ly submitted. 

16. We should always prepare for the worst^, 
and hope for the best. 

A young man, so learned and virtuous, pro- 
mises to be a very useful member of society. 

When our virtuous friends die, they are not 
lost forever ; they are only gone before us to 
a happier world. 

16. Neither threatenings, nor any promises, 
could make him violate the truth. 

Charles is not insincere ; and therefore we 
may trust him. 

17. From whom was that information re* 
ceived ? 

To whom do that bouse, and those f ne gar- 
dens, belong ? ' 
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SECT. VII. 



Exereises ou the eigktemth^ nineteenth^ twentieth^ 
iwentif'first^ and twenty-second Rules of Syn- 
tax. ' \ 

18. He and I commenced our studies at the 
same time. 

It we Contend about trifles, and violedllj 
maintain our opimon, we shall gain but Hem 
Mends. 

'19. Though James and myself are rivals, 
we do not cease to be friends. 

If Charles acquires Icnowledge, good man- 
ners, and virtue, he will secure esteem. 

William is respected, because he is upright 
and obliging. 

20. These persons are abundantly more op- 
pressed than we are. 

Though I am not so good a scholar as he is, 
I am, perhaps, not less attentive than he to 
study. 

' 21. Chatles was a man of knowledge, leam^ 
Ing, p'jliteness, and religion. ' 

In our travels we saw much to approve, 
and much to condemn. 

22. The book is improved by many useful 
corrections, alterations, and additions. 

She is more talkative and lively ttian her 
brother^ but not so well i-^formed, nor so uixi- 
Ibrmly cheerful. 
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SECfr. Vtll. 

Proiniscuoms Exercises in Syntaxitical Parsing, 

TKOSt. 

Dissimulation in youth, is the forefunnef 
of perfidy in old age. Its first appearance is 
the fatal omen q{ growing depravity, and fu- 
ture shame. 

If we possfess not the power of pelf-govern- 
ment, we stall be the prey of every loose in- 
•clination that chances to arise. Pampered hj 
<3ontinual indulgence, all our passions will be- 
come mutinous and headstrong. Desire^not 
reason, will be the ruling principle of our 
conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending 
about the trifles of a day, while we ought to 
be preparing for a higher eidstence. 

How little do they know of the true happi- 
ness, of life, who are strangers to that inter- 
course of good offices and kind affections, 
which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to 
tflae another, and circulates rational enjoy^aent 
from heart to heart. 

If we view ourselves, with all our imper- 
fections and failii^s, in a just light, we shall 
rather be surprised at our enjoying so many 
good things, than discontented, because there 
are any which we want. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in 
himself, and promotes the happiness of aH 
around him. It is the clear and calm sunshine 
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of a mind iiluniiiiated by piety and virtue. 

Whatever views of interest, and prospecte 
of return, mingle with the feelings of affeo 
• tion, sensibility acts an imperfect part, and en^ 
titles us to small share of commendation. 

Let not your expectations from the years 
that are to come, rise too high ; and your dis- 
appointments will be fewer, and more easily 
supported. 

To live long, ought not to be our favorite 
wish, so much as to live well. By continuing 
, too long on earth, we might only live to 
witness a greater number of melancholy scenes, 
^nd to expose ourselves to a wider compass of 
iiuman wo. 

How many pass away some of the most vaji- 
uable years of their lives, toat in a whirlpool 
of what cannot be called pleasure so much as 
mere giddiness and folly. 

Look round you with attisntive eye, and 
weigh characters well, before you connect 
yourselves too closely with any who court 
your society. 

The true honor of man consists not in the 
multitude of riches or the elevation of rank ; 
for experience shows that these may be pod-* 
sessed by the worthless as well ^ by the de- 
serving. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its pos- 
sessor* The flower is easily blasted. It is 
short-Uved at the best ; and trifling at any 
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rate, in comparison with tire higher, and morfe 
lasting beauties of the mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, And 
brightens every object arotmd us. It is in tUe 
sullen and dark shade of discontent, that iliox- 
ious passions, like venomous animals, breed 
tmd prey upoii the heart. 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into 
contemptible obscurity, might have come for- 
wai'd to usefulness and honor, if idleness had 
not frustrated the effect of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrid 
stream, which stagnates in the marsh, breeds 
venomous animals, and poisonous plants ; and 
infects with pestilential vapours the whole 
country round it. 

Disappointments derange, and overcome 
vulgar minds. The patient and the wise, by 
a proper improvement, frequently make them 
contribute to their high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob bs of, it cawlot 
take away what is most valuable, the peacfe 
t)f a good conscience, and the cheering pros- 
pect of a happy conclusion to all the trials of 
life, in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you me^et 
. with, so as to pursue I'evenge ; by the disas- 
ters of life, so as to sink into despair ; by the 
evil examples of the world, so as to follow 
them into sin. Overcome injuries by foigive- 
ness ; disasters, by fortitude ; eviJ examples, 
by firmness of principle. 
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Sobriety of mind is 6ne of ^hose . vittues^ 
which the preseot cbndi^on of human life 
strongly inculcates'. The uncertainty of its 
enjoyments, checks presumption; the multi- 
pticity of ita dangers, demands perpetual caution. 
Moderation, vigilance, and self-government are 
duties incumbent on iall; but especially on 
such as are beginning the journey of life. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are in- 
expressible ; and can only be justly conceived 
by those who possess her. The consciousness 
of Divine approbation and support, and tlie 
steady hope of future happiness, communicate 
a peace and joy, to which all the delights of 
the world bear no resemblance.. 

If we knew hpw much the pleasures of 
this life deceive and betray their unhappy 
votaries ; and reflected on the disappointments 
in pursuit, the dissatisfaction in enjoyment, or 
the uncertainty of possession, which every 
where attend them ; we should cease to be 
enamoured; with these brittle and transien-t. 
joys: and should, wisely fii our heart? ort. 
those virtuous attainments, which the worldb 
can neither give nor take away. 
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VBR9S. 

Order is Heaven's first law ; and this confest* 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers, from hencft, 
That such are happier, shocks all common senstr 

Kecdful austerities our wills restrain ; 

-As thorns fence in tlie tender plant from harm. 

Pveason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, healtli, peace and codnpetencp. 
l^ut health consists ^vith temperance alone ; 
And peace, Oh, virtue! peace is all thy owm 

Od earth, nought precious is obtain*d 

But what Is painful too ; 
J3y travel alnd to travel born. 

Our sabbaths are bat few. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
t)r failing smiles in exile or in chains 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Our hearts are fastened to this worl(I» 

By strong and endless ties ; 
But every sorrow cuts a string, 

And urges us to rise. 

Oft pining griefs in rich 'brocades are drest, 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast. 

Teach me to feel tnother*s wo,. 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me. 
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This day be bread and peace toy lot { 

All el^e beneath the sun 
Thou know^sl if best bestow'd or not. 

And let thy will be done. 

Tice is a monster of so frightful roein, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen -. - 
Yet seen too oft» familial: with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. ■ ; 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power. 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed f 
Who does the best his circumstance aUows, 
t>oes well, acts nobly ; angels covild ho more. 

tn faith and hope the world will disagree. 
But all mankind's concern is chatty.- 

io be resignM when ills betide, 
l^aticnt when iavors are denied, 

And pleased with favors given r 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part 
This i& that incense of th£ heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav'o> 

All fame is forelgti, but of true desert j 

Plays round the head, but cteies not to the ^aiv 

One self'approving hour whole years oatwelghc 

Of stupid starers, and ^flCiid huzzas: 

And more true joy Marctllus exiled feels. 

Than Cssar witlT a senate at Us heels. 

Far from the madding croud's ignoble sttile. 
Their sober wishes never learnM to strays' 

Along the cool seqoesterad vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor Df their waj^. 
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What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The sours calm sunshine, and the heact felt joy. 
Is virlue*9 prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old inan. 
Whose trea^>li&g limhs'have ho^ne him to thy door, - 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span \ 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless thy store. 

Wha^ives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Wlio lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

When young,- life's journey I began. 

The glittering prospect ^harai'd my eyes ': ^ 
r saw along th* extended plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise. 
But soon t found 'twas all a dream* 

And learned the fond pursuit to shun* 
Where few can reach their purpos'd aini,- 

And thousands daily are undone. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past liour^ ; 
And ask them what report they bore to Heav'n. 

AH nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not seei 

All discord^ harmony not understood ; 

AH paHial evil, universal good. 

HeavVs choice is safer than our owO: 

Of ages past inquire r 
What the most formWable fate ? 

" To have our own desire." 

If ceaseless, tlius, the fowls of heav'n be feeds, 
Uo'er Ihe fields 6udi lucid robes he s^ireads ; 
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Sin lie not e^re for yoQt ye faithless, say f 
ht imwis^ ? or are ye less tbap tbey ? 

Th9 spaei0Q8 firmament on high, 
Witli all the blue etherial sky, ^ 

And spangle4 heav'j^s ; a shining fi^me, 
Their great original proclaim : 
The unwearied ^uu, from day to day» 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to ev'ry land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up.the wond'rous tal^. 
And, nightly, to the list'ning earth, 
llepeats the story of her birth : "- 

Whilst all the stars that round her burui 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the ladings as they poll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
J^ove round the dark terrestxal ball ! 
Wh^t though nor real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice, 
Aftd utter ibrth a glorious yoic^ ; . 
For eversinging as they shine, 
** The hand thtt uDide us is tiviig^' 
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EXERCISES m SYNTAX. 



EULE I. 



Fifty poittds of wheat containis forty pounds 
of flour.* 

. What afvails the best sentiments, if persons 
do not live suitably to thenu 

Thou should love thy neighbor as sincere- 
ly as thou loves thyself. 

auLE m 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of ma- 
ny vices. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removed 
mountains. 

What signifies the counsel and care of pre- 
eept(M:s, when youth think they have no need 
of assistance ? 

RULE III* 

Han's happiness or misery, are in a great 
measure, put into his owA hands. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a 
watch, which move merely as they are mov- 
ed. 

Spes^ng impatiently to • servants, or any 
thing that betrays inattention or iil-humor, are. 
certainly criipinai 
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RULE nr. 

l*he British Parliament are composed, of 
Kings, Lords, and Commons. 

A great number do not always arga« 
strength.. 

• The council was not unanimous, and separapi' 
ted without coming to any determination. 

RVLE V. 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find 
her. 

I do not think that any person should incur 
bensure, for being tender of their reputation. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, 
can give an account of it. 

RULE VI, 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom 
shall be sent to admonish him ? . 

The persons who conscience ajid virtue $up» 
port may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the chaUracter of those who you asso- 
ciate with^ your own will be estimated. 

RULE VII. 

Thou art the friend that hast often relieved 
me, and that has not deserted me now in thQ 
time of peculiar need. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil who posaea- 
ses bright parts, but who has cultivated them 
but Uttle. 
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RULC vm. 

These kind of indulgences soften and injure 
the mind. 

bstead of improving yourselves, you have 
been playing this two hours. 

Those sort of favors did real injury, under 
the appearance of kindness. 

RULE K. 

The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, 
are four elements of the philosophers. 

We are placed here under a trial of our 
virtue. 

The profligate man is seldom or never found 
to be the good husband, the good father, or 
the beneficent neighbor 

RULE X. 

„Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

Thy fathers 'offence will not condemn thee. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, are 
natures gifts fox mans advantage. 

A mans manners frequently influence his for^ 
tune. 

RULE XI. 

Who have I reason to love so much, ail thit 
friend of my youth ? 

The man who he t^ed froip obscurity, is 
dead. 

He atid they we know, but who art thou t 
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iiuLC xn. 

It is better live on a little^ than outlive m 
great deal. 

You ought not walk too hastily. 

I have seen some young persons to conduct 
themselves very discreetly. 

RULE xni; 

^he next new year's day, I shall be at 
school three j^ears. 

From the little conversation I had with him, 
he appeared to have been a man of letters. 

It would have given me great satisfaction, to 
relieve him from that distressed situation. 

RULE XIV. 

Esteeming themselves wise, they became 
fools. 

Suspecting not only ye, but they abo, I was 
studious to avoid all intercourse. 

From having exposed himself too freely in 
different climates, he entirely lost his health. 

RULE XV. 

He was pleasing not often, because he was 
vain. 

William nobly acted, though he was unsuc^ 
cessful. 

We may happily live, though <^ posses- 
sions be small* 
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RULE XVI. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor re^enjK 
blance of disguise. 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant 
tl^an vanity. 

The measure is so exceptionabloi that we 
cannot by no means permit it. 

RULE xvn. 

We are all accountable creatures, each for 
hisselC 

Does that boy know who he speaks to ? 

Who does he offer such language to ? 

It was not he that they were so angry with. 

RULE xvm, 

My brother and him are tolerable gramma- 
rians. 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated 
thee to forgive him ? 

Professing regard, and to apt dlifer-eutlyi 
marks a base mind. 

RULE XIX. 

Though he urgfis me yet more earnestly I 
shall not comply, unless he advances more for- 
cible reasons. 

She disapproved the measure, because it 
were very improper. 

Thou^'h the fact be cxtraorclinary, it cer* 
tainly did happen. 
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RUI.E XX. 



The business was much better executed by 
his brother than he. 

They are much greater gainers than me by 
this unesfpected event 

They know how to write as well ^s him ;> 
but he is a much better grammarian than 
fliem. 

RULE XXI. 

These counsels were the dictates of virtue, 
and the dictates of true honour. 

We must guard against either too great se- 
ierlty or facility of manners. 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous { 
There is a God that jadgeth in the earth. 

By these happy labors, they who sow and 
reap will rejoice together. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wi«e 
and studious as his companion^ 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valu- 
able, than knowledge. 

Neither has he nor any other persons, suj3 
pected so much dissimulation. 

Several alterations and additions have beeu 
made to the work. 



«X£RCIS£$ IN SYNTAX. ICfl 



EXERCISES. IJf PUNCTUAtlOJf, 



COKitfA. 

The tutor by instruction and discipline lays 
the foundation of the pupil's future honor. 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blaijSt 
the prospect of many a youth* 

DeliberatiB slowly execute promptly. 

To live soberly righteously and piously com- 
prehends the A^hole of our duty. 

The path of piety and virtue putiiUed with 
a firm and constant spirit will assuredly lead t6 
happiness. 

Continne my dear child to make virtue thj^ 
principal study. 

Peace of mind being secured we may smile 
at misfortunes, I 

He who is a stranger to industry ^ay possess 
but he cannot enjoy. 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connei- 
i^»hs which xmj afterwards load thee with di»- 
hondr. 

SEMICOLOK. 

The path of truth is a plain and Safe patK 
that of falsehood is a perplexing maze. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of , 
youth and has ever been esteemed a presage 
of rising merit. 

12 
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Heaven is the region of gpentleness and friend- 
ship lieil of fierceness and animosity. 



COLON. 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst 
the heart aches within though folly may laugk 
guilt will sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless 
at the same time wisdom is the repose pf niind^. 

rERiop. 

We ruin the happiness of life when we y^ 
tempt to raise it too high a tolerable and com*^ 
fortable ^tate is all that we can propose to our- 
selves on earth peace and contentment . not 
bliss nor transport are the full portion of man 
perfect joy is reserved for heaven. 

INTERROGATION AMD EXCLAMATION. 

To lie down On the pillow after a day spent 
in temperance in beneficence and In piety how 
sweet it is. 

We wait till to-morroW to be happy alas 
why not to-day shall we be younger are we 
sure we shall be hi&althier will our passiotu^ 
become feebler and our love of the world les^ 



RULES OF SYNTAX. 

{Several of Murray's Rules of Syntax are 
too complicated for youug learners; and in 
some cases have little or no bearing oci the ex-* 
^mples given to illustrate them. They have 
therefore, been rejected by some teachers^ and 
others have been substituted. The following 
system of Rales collected from the best gram- 
marians, is offered to such iustructers as are 
not disposed to use Murray's.] 

ARTICLE. 
RULEL The indefinite aittole a, tr an agrees with 
ooans in the siitguUr number only. Example. -A house, 
«7t officer. 

RULG2. The definite article <^, agrees with nouns ei- 
ther In the singular or plural number. Ex. The eartiii tJte 
men. 

NOUN. 

RULE 3, Nouns signifying the same thing are put in the 
same case. Ex. Portsmouth, the ce^cd^oS New-Hamp- 
shire. 

» •■ / 

RULE 4. One noun in the possiessive easels goveil^ed by 
another noun. Ex. Moore's P^ems. 

RUUE 5. Wh<|ii a person or thing is addressed, the noon 
Qr pronoun is in the nominative (^se iRdepeiidenl« ESt 
look, my lord^ it comesf 
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RUI4K ^* A aouQ joined to a participlej and depeudeat 
on no other word, is in the nominative case absolute. Ex. 
The general being' slain. 

RULE 7. Two or more nouns in the singular mimber 
jdiAed by a connective conjunction, require a verb, noun, dr 
pronoun in the plural number. Ex. Washington and 
Franklin u;ere eminent men. 

RULE 8. Two or more nouns in fhe sihgular number 
connected by a disjunctive conjunction, require a verb, 
noun, or pronoun, in the singular number. £z. Neither 
knowledge, nor wisdom m there. 

RULE 9. Nouns signifying time, place, distance, direc« 
tion, value, or dimension, following intransitive verbs,' are 
in the objective case, and governed by a preposition undtsr- 
9tood. Ex. He rode ten ndleSi 

RULE 10. A nouti of multitude singular, may have «. 
verb, or pronoun, in the. singular or plural number aftet it. •• 
Ex. The nation is powerfiil, 

PRONOUN. 
RULE 11. The telative pronoun agrees in number, geH- 
der, and person, with its antecedent. Ex. They adore God^ 
who made them. 

RULE 12. If a i&ominative ca»ii come between the re- 
lative and the verb, the relative is governed by the verlj. 
or «ome o^er word in the sentence. E:t. The nan tbhom 
I saw. 

RULE 13. If no nominative case come between the 
relative and the verb, the relative is the nominative. ^- * 
Be is the master irAp iaught w. 



of different persoi^s, the relative and verb i9^y agree m 
person with either, according to the sense. £z. I am the 
man who command you ; or, who eMunands you. 

RULE 15. Pronouns implyijjg doubt, or uncertainty^ 
govern the potential and subjunctive modes. Ex. Whoever 
may have reported it Whoever it be. 

RULE 16. The TOlatives wibQ a^ yfkUifi wheii th#x ^l*- 
low than, are in.tbe objective case. 

ADJECTIVJ?. . • i 

RULE 17. Adjectives refer to nouns, ^t&iei ejipress^ 
01 understood. Ex. " A^ooiman.'* ** Few axse happju"* 

RULE IS. i^dje^tives o£ vilue and likewns gbyem th« 
objective case. Ex. He spake Kke an angel. . , 

VERP. 
RULE 19. The verb must agree wHh it^ QOm^ativ^ 
case in number anel person. Ex. She ifi^oves, 

RULE 20. Neuter verbs have the sangie case o^r qH. 
before them. Ex. She moves a queim* 

RULE 21. Active verbs govern the objective case. Ex. 
I love Joseph, 

RULE 22. Some active verbs govern two obje.ctiV0 
cases. Ex.. " Cease then, nor order imperfection name, 

RULE 23. A verb in the infinitive mode is governed by 
a verb, noun, adjective, or participle. Ex. He is willing ia 
psraevere^ &e. 

RULE 24. A verb in the io^nitive ttiod^ someto^ 
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stands independently of the rest of the sentence. Ex; T^ 
confess the truth. 

RULE 25. A %ttb in the inEoitive mode, or a phrase, / 
may be used as the Nominative case to the verb* Ex. To 
be, or not to be, is the question. 

RULE 26*. Verbs following bid, dare, need, Ut, see, and 
SPiraetimesAave, are in the infinitive mode» without the si^n 
To before them. Ex. hefhmg^ 

PARTICIPLE. 
RULE 27. Participles govern the same case as the verbs 
do, from which they are derived. Ex* Seeing him* 

RULE 28. Participles refer to nouns or prononns ex> 
pressed or understood. Ex. The Utter was vfritien. 

RULE 29. A participle, with a preposition preceding i% 
governs the following uoun in the objective case. Ex. By 
avoiding eyil, 

Or^ A participle, governed by a preposition may govern 
the objective case. 

RULE 30. A participle jbined to an adverb is independ- . 
ent. Ex. Generally speaking, the remark is true. 

RULE 31. The present participle having the definite 
article fhe before it, the preposition ^must follow it, and,- 
in such case, the participle has the nature of a noun. 

Or, A participle preceded by either of the articles, must 
iollowed by the preposition of. Ex. By the observing' 
of which, you may avoid mistakes^ 

RULE 32. Participial or verbal nouns govern the nouns« 
which follow them, in the objective case. 
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APVERB. 
KULE 33. Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjecUTet 
and other adverbs. 

PREPOSITION. 
EULE 34. , Preposition govern the objective oa^ » 

CONJUNCTION. 
RULE 35. Conjunctions connect similar modes ah2i 
tenses of verbs, and similar cases of noiins and proBouof . 
fiat i^ean(i«A« went to Boston. 



3AC0B B. mOORE, 

:J?nnter and Books^letj Concord^ •A/*. H* 

Keeps constantly on hand a good as* 
sortment of 

£dm^ Medicaid School^ Chsmal and 

MispeUaneom BOOKS, 

Of the most approved, neat and correct edi- 
tions, which he offers for sale at REDUCED 
PRICES, wholesale or retail, fer cash, or ap*- 
prote^ credit. 

—ALSO— 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

BLAJVK BOOKS^ 

Comprising LEDGERS of all sizes; RE- 
CORDS; WASTES; INTOICE 
BOOKS, *;c. &c. 
'^^Slm^ Books of (my particular , 
form not m common we, ruled and 
%f»im4 at^ ^^fwrt notice. 



